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POLITICS 


Nixon fate in doubt 
if Ike makes race; 


Kefauver ho 


e dim 


By Elmer Bendiner 
HORTLY BEFORE four surgeons began to operate on President Eisenhower at 
Walter Reed Hospital, Vice President Richard Nixon told a gathering of Young 
Republicans in Washington that he felt in his heart that the President would “be 


back on the firing line very, very soon.” 
While the President was still enduring 


the discomforts of a rubber pipe drain in ° 


his nose, press secy. James Hagerty un- 
hesitatingly told reporters that should any 
national crisis arise, it would be handled 
by the President from his hospital bed. 
Less than 12 hours after the operation 
Dr. Isador S. Ravdin, one of the operat- 
ing surgeons, briefed newsmen on the 
President’s “right paramedician incision” 
in one of the most clinical press confer- 
ences on record. He unreservedly made a 
political prognosis: The President could 
run again; his life expectancy was “im- 
proved” by the operation; in 4-6 weeks 
he cou'd resume “full duties’; by conven- 
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Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch 
COURSE CHARTED 


tion*time, mid-August, he could resume 
golfing. 


The atmosphere at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, as at the White House, was one of 
elaborate casualness. Everywhere Repub- 
licans were behaving as if the intestinal 
obstruction which necessitated a two-hour 
operation, beginning at 2:59 a.m. on June 
9, was trivial, in a class with Averell Har- 
riman’s prostate gland operation a month 
earlier, or Adlai Stevenson’s gall bladder 
surgery. 

A COURSE IS CHARTED: Though most 
diagnosticians agreed that the President’s 
condition was “excellent,’”’ there was some 
doubt that Nixon would survive the oper- 
ation. When the President was stricken 


with a heart attack last Sept. 24, the Vice- ~ 


President's “supporters seemed eager to 
rush him into the Presidency and were 
balked by the efforts of Eisenhower's aide 
Sherman Adams. After that Nixon was 
more subdued. When the President an- 
nounced on Feb. 29 that he would run 
again there was considerable doubt that 
Nixon would be his running-mate. 


As polls came in showing that Nixon 
would cost Eisenhower votes, it became 
apparent that only Eisenhower's insist- 
ence could keep Nixon on the ticket, de- 
spite a certain support for the vice pres- 
ident from party regulars. Eisenhower's 
support came falteringly. He made his 
affection, plain but was hesitant about 
accepting Wtixon as a running mate. He 
dropped strong hints that Nixon might do 
better elsewhere. In the end he left it to 
the vice president to chart his course. As 
the hot breath of scandal, involving his 
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To run, or not to run.... 





A WAR BETWEEN U. S. AND RUSSIA IS UNTHINKABLE, BUT... 








Colonialism’s dying grasp imperils permanent peace 


By Kumar Goshal 


VIDENCE is piling up all over the world 
of a growing conviction that a third 
world war involving the U. S. and the 
U. S. S, R. is unthinkable. There is equal 
evidence that the small-scale wars now 
going on, and the preparations being 
made for possible future big wars, are 
motivated by the desire of colonial powers 
to maintain profitable control over raw 
materials and markets for finished goods. 


In the U. S., said The Nation (6/2), 
“gently but insistently” the idea is begin- 
ning to spread that “the outlook is for 
peace with Russia, not war—and for a 
long time to come.’”’ From Moscow, Reu- 
ters reported (6/6) that Premier Bulganin 
explained the recent drastic Soviet cut in 
the armed forces by saying: “There is no- 
where a possibility of war breaking out. 
In Europe, Britain will not start a war, 
the French do not want it, the Germans 
cannot make it.” 


ATOMS FOR PEACE: A delegation of 
U. S. scientists, attending a conference in 
Moscow, reported May 21 that Soviet nu- 
clear physicists two years ago had trans- 
ferred all their activities to peacetime de- 
velopments. These scientists, who were al- 
lowed complete freedom of observation 


and discussion, said they were “convinced 
that the Soviet Union has undertaken a 
gigantic program of nuclear energy re- 
search for peacetime purposes that may 
outdo similar efforts in the U. S.” (N. Y. 
Times, 5/22). 


In a “carefully courteous” letter (NYT, 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“It’s not in the plane-spotting 
manual at all.” 


6/9) to President Eisenhower on June 7 
Bulganin called on the U. S., Britain and 
France to cut their armed forces in Ger- 
many without waiting for an over-all dis- 
armament agreement. Copies of this let- 
ter were sent simultaneously to Bonn’s 
Chancellor Adenauer, British Prime Min- 
ister Eden and French Premier Mollet. 

Since the UN disarmament conference 
has developed complications, Bulganin 
said, even token reductions of the forces 
of the four powers in Germany would 
contribute “to further lessening of inter- 
national tension and to strengthening of 
mutual trust among nations.” He said 
such action could later lead to further 
reductions or complete withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from German territory. 


STRONG REACTION: Officially London, 
Bonn and Paris joined Washington in dis- 
missing the Soviet proposal as propagan- 
da. It was admitted, however, that the 
proposal was masterfully timed and would 
have a profound effect in Western Europe. 

NYT reported (6/9) a strong demand 
for revising defense planning and sharp 
reduction in arms expenditures in Britain. 
Adenauer and his government was report- 
ed to be meeting powerful opposition to 
rearming W. Germany. An already mili- 
tarily overburdened France was stubborn- 


ly resisting the government’s plan to in- 
crease taxation to finance the Algerian 
war. In Japan, the government's plan for 
a substantial ‘‘defense: force” to satisfy 
U. S, demands was meeting solid popular 
opposition. In the U. S., even Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon shrewdly sized up 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Back to sanity 


ELYRIA, OHIO. 

For those who don’t teei that 
they can support either of the 
two old parties, I think I know 
a better plan: call a NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN convention of all 
liberals and progressives at some 
central point, like Chicago or 
Indianapolis. 

Draw up a platform or set of 
resolutions that the majority of 
the delegates could support, not 
too lengthy or with too many 
planks. Stress the most important 
demands: Peace, repeal the 
Smith Act and move back to 
sanity. Work for a change in our 
system from private profit to 
production for use, conservation 
of our national resources and 
flood control on a national scale. 

Do not form a political party, 
or name any candidates for of- 
fice. Urge all who agree with our 
program or platform to withold 
their support from those who op- 
pose it. Old Timer, 





The big lesson 


E. PEPPERELL, MASS. 

It should be axiomatic that the 
wider number of people who 
participate in leadership and so- 
cial responsibility, the more jus- 
tice, harmony and decency will 
prevail. This is the democratic 
point of view and the socialist 
point of view, and all those who 
are against it are, whether they 
know it or not, neither democrats 
nor socialists. 


The big lesson to be drawn 
from the present Soviet ex- 
perience, I think, is this: social- 
ism is no guarantee against the 
ravages of stupidity or ignorance, 
and the evils of megalomaniacs. 
Intelligence, courage and honesty 
are as necessary to socialism as 
they are to any other system. 

Al Amery 


A better socialism 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

.. . A very interesting point 
arises. It seems socialism (the 
highest form of economic demo- 
cracy) can exist in a country de- 
spite the lack of complete free- 
dom of expression and the lack 
of the full opportunity for criti- 
cism. This, no doubt, hinders 
the full development of social- 
ism. People on the left who be- 
lieve in the socialist principles 
must maintain vigilance to see 
that socialism is combined with 
the greatest amount of demo- 
cracy. 

There is one further point to 
be made in reference to Stalin. 
It must be remembered that in 
a historical sense Stalin deve- 
loped in a period when two tre- 
mendous assaults were launched 
at the Soviet state. I refer to the 
period after the revolution when 
‘hostile- armies sought to destroy 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


A young soldier recently 
became a conscientious ob- 
jector and sought spiritual 
counsel from his army chap- 
lain. The latter discouraged 
the C.O. from seeking a dis- 
charge on the grounds of 
conscience. The C.O. said 
that his conscience would no 
longer permit him to shoot 
the enemy. The chaplain ad- 
vised him to “fire over their 
heads.” 


NEWS NOTES, Central Comm. 
for Conscientious Objectors 
One year free sub to sender of cach 
item printed under this heading. 
Winner this week: Clara R. Wise, 
Hiawatha, Kansas. Be sure to send 
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the new society and in more re- 
cent times the Nazi attack, It 
was pretty apparent that the 
capitalist world had in one form 
or another constantly sought the 
destruction of socialism in Soviet 
Russia. A small power on the 
world scene, just emerging and 
trying to develop into a real 
world power, would naturally 
produce the type of personality 
who would necessarily become to 
some extent hardened and some- 
what intolerant of opposition. 
The important thing is to dis- 
cover something is wrong and 
pursue a healthy and democratic 
road after correcting the policy 
which raises the individual to too 
great heights. The Soviets now 
say they have a collective lead- 
ership and the way to co-exist- 
ence and permanent peace is to 
accept this policy as more in line 
with our own ideas of democracy 
so that both powers can always 
negotiate on a friendly basis. 


Swell the protest 
LAKE HELEN, FLA. 

New horrors for political pris- 
oners in Greece! How many of 
us readers of the GUARDIAN, I 
wonder, will be writing our pro- 
tests to the UN or the Greex gov- 
ernment? As I recall the figure 
there are some 35,000 subscribers. 
If each one of us should write, 
this must make some impact. Is 
it too naive to think they might 
both be surprised and influenced? 

Vivian Davenport 


Philatel-tale 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

It says here just as plain as 
day and by the light of Miss Lib- 
erty: Service Above Self. This on 
our 8c postage stamp (Rotary 
Commemorative). Has subversion 
crept into that Dept. too? 

Dr. Ralph R. Sackley 


Shoes for fighters 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

There is a campaign going on 
now in the San Francisco Bay 
area called “Shoes for the Fight- 
ers Feet,” with a program con- 
sisting of collecting shoes of a 
repairable nature, or better, for 
the civil rights fighters in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Negro shoemakers of Oakland 
are contributing their services 


makers will volunteer to help 
them fix the shoes that are start- 
ing to come in. So to the good 
readers of the GUARDIAN here- 
abouts: 

Have you at least one pair of 
shoes to contribute? Please send 
them to: 1121 Eighth St., Oak- 
land. 

Mrs. Ziliaca Williams 


Way down Eastland 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Now the hindmost man there 
could be anywhere, 

Takes up the Senate’s foremost 
chair. 

High and mighty there he sits, 

High and mighty there he spits 

Down on all our laws. 

Above the law he gaily skips, 

Jolly Jim with his comic 
strips— 

What gives him the loudest 
laughs and guffaws? 

The Bill of Rights—to the very 
last clause. Eve Merriam 


Total recall? 


CASPER, WYO. 

With this war burden of tax- 
ation hanging over us with no 
sign of a let-up, how about giv- 
ing us something in the pages of 
the GUARDIAN on the subject 
of enacting the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall? 

William Trillinger 


Confucius vs. Dulles 
RICHMOND, CALIF. 

Our anti-Chinese policy is 
building up hatred for us in a 
quarter of the human race—the 
quarter which produced Confu- 
cius when our ancestors were 
hunting game in German forests; 
invented gunpowder when our 
ancestors were using bows and 
arrows; printing when our ances- 
tor did not know what a book 
was and could communicate only 
by messengers; with an area as 
richly endowed by nature as ours 
but one quarter larger. Our 
statesmen are sacrificing na- 
tional health and national educa- 
tion to the military. 

J. N. McCullough 








N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“I found out why the government 
budget balances. They collect 
taxes instead of paying them.” 


Natural resources 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The N.Y. Times of May 21 car- 
ries an important article dealing 
with the human resources of the 
U.S. 1 refer to the excerpt of the 
Cal. Tech. “Report on Brain Pow- 
er.” In the guise of a scientific 
analysis of the 21st century, it 
promulgates a cold war program 
of education for 1956. 

The report states that the 
“critical limiting factor on the 
world’s resources is , . . brain- 
power.” This eliminates the na- 
ture of monopoly capitalism as 
the basic factor holding back the 
development of the world’s re- 
sources—including the most im- 
portant resource: mankind. 

It calls for an all-out drive to 
create a scientific elite, tied to 
the present social system and ed- 
ucated for technological develop- 
ment. No mention is made of the 
necessity for a democratic ide- 
ology or a broad humanism to 
provide a set of goals for this 
technology. 

The report ignores the mass 


and it is hoped that whife shoe- of the population, accepting the 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Trenton — and after 


IVE YEARS AGO this week, the GUARDIAN was able to ane 
nounce in joyful headlines: ‘Victory! 4 of the Trenton 6 free!” 
Three years earlier these six young Negro men had been in death 
cells, convicted of a murder they could not have committed. The 
trial reeked of frameup and false confessions extracted from drugged 
and tortured men. Unimpeachable witnesses placing each of them 
far from the scene of the crime were ignored. 

That was in the summer of 1948—the trial was going on during 
the founding convention of the Progressive Party in nearby Phila- 
delphia. Some of us attending that convention learned of the case 
there, but at that time we had not yet managed to get the GUAR~ 
DIAN into publication. 

When we did—in October, 1948—the Trenton Case became our 
first great campaign. “Is there a Northern Scottsboro Case in Trene 
ton, N.J.?”, our Oct. 25 headline asked. Our subsequent stories 
turning up the sordid facts of the frameup reached far shores, even 
though the GUARDIAN was only weeks old at the time and reach- 
ing only a handful of readers. Protests came from London, Paris, 
and finally forced attention to the case here. The Civil Rights Con- 
gress, although heavily burdened with the first Foley Square Smith 
Act cases, pitched in on behalf of the Six. Paul Robeson went to 
Trenton and sang at a mass meeting to rally support for their appeal, 
At the GUARDIAN’s request, attorney O. John Rogge entered the 
case. 

In June, 1949, the N.J. Supreme Court reversed the convictions 
and ordered a new trial. That trial ended in June, 1951, as the head- 
line above reported, in freedom for four of the men and a jury rece 
ommendation of “mercy” for two in what was later disclosed as & 
jury-room deal, One of the two, Collis English, died in prison; the 
other, Ralph Cooper, was eventually freed. 





Bot EVEN AS the Trenton Six were vindicated, a new and deeply 

disturbing case brought requests from GUARDIAN readers, pro- 
posing the same sort of inquiry we had undertaken in the Trenton 
Case. Attorney Emanuel H. Bloch came to our office with the trial 
record of the convictions of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg and Morton 
Sobell; asked us to read the material and decide whether this case 
merited a GUARDIAN campaign. 

The rest is well-known history—a tragic, ennobling, universal 
effort to save the lives of the man and woman executed three years 
ago this week—on June 19, 1953—while a world bowed its head in 
grief and shame. Yet out of this immense struggle there has con- 
tinued a world determination to vindicate the Rosenbergs and to free 
Morton Sobell from a 30-year sentence in Alcatraz. 


1 ppawe ISSUE of the GUARDIAN contains much material of great 

value to those carrying on the effort to secure justice for Sobell 
and expose the frameup methods which brought about the Rosen- 
berg-Sobell indictments and convictions. 

We are most fortunate to be able to excerpt a chapter from Cedric 
Belfrage’s forthcoming book, The Case of the Frightened Giant, giv- 
ing his recollections of those unforgettable months. Also for this issue 
Belfrage has interviewed Lord Bertrand Russell, Britain’s foremost 
mathematician, who has recently taken the lead in England for jus- 
tice for Morton Sobell. Our “Spectator” this week is Albert Maltz, 
writing on “the book” (John Wexley’s The Judgment of Julius & 
Ethel Rosenberg) which has done so much to focus world opinion 
anew on the Rosenberg-Sobell tragedy. 

We most earnestly hope you will put this week’s GUARDIAN to 
use among your friends to win new and needed support for bringing 
Sobell’s case to the Supreme Court if necessary, on the basis of new 
and indisputable evidence of falsification and perjury against him. 


—THE GUARDIAN 





current thesis that the majority 
of youth are incapable of an ed- 
ucation to a high level. It poses 
for the distant future the deve- 
lopment of a scientific under- 
standing of the laws of learning 
that will enable the enrichment 
of our intellectual resources. The 
report notes that “as this hap- 
pens, a larger and larger per- 
centage of adults will become 
capable of significant intellectual 
achievement.” 


This thesis contradicts the 
basic assumption in the whole 
article, namely, that 1.Q. is a 
measurable quantity that is de- 
termined by heredity. The crying 
need is for an immediate pro- 
gram to develop the human re- 
sources of our people, It involves 
a political program to eliminate 
segregation, etc., and a scientific 
psychology, particularly in the 
laws of learning. 

A Philadelphia Teacher 
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DICTATOR’S LATEST VICTIM? 





The Galindez mystery 
and the Trujillo horror 


N APRIL 28, 1935, Sergio Bencosme 

was shaving in his landlady’s apart- 
ment at 87 Hamilton Place in uptown 
Manhattan, He heard a commotion, came 
into the living room, his face still cov- 
ered with lather. A gunman fired twice 
and Bencosme fell mortally wounded. 


On Oct. 2, 1952, Andres Requena took 
a taxicab to 243 Madison St. on the East 
Side, told the cabbie to wait for him. 
While he scanned the house directory two 
shots were fired and Requena died in- 
stantly. 


Last March 12 Dr. Jesus de Galindez 
finished his lecture on Latin American af- 
fairs at Columbia University, had coffee 
with some students. A friend drove him 
to Columbus Circle. He walked down a 
flight of subway stairs and disappeared 
without a trace. 


COMMON ENEMY: All three were invet- 
erate foes of Generalissimo Rafael Leo- 
nidas Trujillo Molina, dictator of the 
Dominican Republic. The deaths and dis- 
appearances have never been solved by 
police. 


The closest the police came to a solu- 
tion was when the dying Bencosme in 
1935 identified his murderer as Luis de 
la Fuente Rubirosa. A N.Y. County grand 
jury indicted Rubirosa on Feb. 18, 1936, 
but by then he was back in the Dominican 
Republic and all efforts to extradite him 
failed. Police inquiries incidentally turned 
up the news that shortly before the mur- 
der, Luis Rubirosa’s cousin, Porfirio, con- 
ferred with him at the Dominican con- 
sulate. Porfirio went home the day be- 
fore the shooting. He was then a son- 
in-law of Trujillo and a captain in his 
army. Years later he rose to be the hus- 
band successively of Danielle Darrieux, 
Doris Duke and Barbara Hutton. 


Look last month published an article 
by a Dominican exile, Wenzell Brown, 
who wrote: 


“Two weeks before Andres Requena 
died, he telephoned me and gave me the 
name of a consular official who had 
threatened him with death. I was con- 
vinced of his danger. The sister of this 
man once shrieked at me: ‘If Trujillo 
doesn’t kill you, my brother will’.” 


SOME TIPS: The Look. story nowhere 
identified that official but as soon as the 
issue hit the stands, Felix W. Bernardino, 
ex-consul general of the Dominican Re- 
public in New York, filed a $500,000 libel 
suit against Look and Brown. Bernar- 
dino’s name first cropped up in connec- 
tion with the murder when it was dis- 
closed that among the copy being pre- 
pared for a forthcoming issue of Reque- 
na’s anti-Trujillo paper was a story by 
Requena reporting that Bernardino had 
threatened to shoot him “under any lamp- 
post in New York.” 


Dr. Galindez also left behind some tips 
on his disappearance: a note dated Oct. 
4, 1952,—just two days after Requena’s 
death—saying that if anything happened 
to him, authorities should seek the guilty 
parties in the Dominican Republic. He 
also left a book, The Era of Trujillo, a 
doctorate thesis for Columbia University. 
Taking all precautions to assure publica- 
tion, he sent a Spanish version of the 
book, to be published soon, to Chile. 

Galindez’ book is an inside story. A 
Spaniard, he fled from the Franco regime 
to the Dominican Republic in 1940, He 
stayed there for six years, taught at the 
diplomatic school and served as consult- 
ant in Trujillo’s Ministries of Labor and 
Foreign Affairs. 


THE RECORD: The book, according to 
the Spansh text as summarized by the 
N.Y. Times, documents the quarter-cen- 
tury of horrors under Trujillo’s dictator- 
ship, counts 140 political assassinations. 
(Most reporters put the figure higher but 
in any case the record is bloodied by mas- 
sacres of Haitians and others, nationwide 
terrorization, mass imprisonments.) Gal- 


authorities—especially the FBI—are not 
doing enough . , . It should be clear by 
now that many people, organizations and 
educational institutions are profoundly 
aroused.” 


President Eisenhower in his press con- 
ference on May 9 said the FBI was 
“standing by” but had no “right to step 
ig 


OTHER THREATS: The repercussions 





IN TRUJILLOLAND FREEDOM COMES IN A BLACK CASKET 
Pickets demonstrating during the dictator’s 1953 Washington visit 


indez’ book also tells how Trujillo appro- 
priated the entire nation as the private 
property of his family and is preparing 
to pass it on to his son Ramfis, who was 
commissioned as a full colonel in the 
Dominican Army at the age of four. 

Police investigations apparently ran in- 
to a blank wall. They learned only that a 
few days after Galindez vanished, the 
Dominican freighter Angelica left New 
York and five hours later returned. Of- 
ficials said it had engine trouble. Beyond 
that, the police said they found no clues. 

A score of organizations in the U.S. 
and overseas appealed to the FBI to enter 
the case. The N.Y. Times charged editori- 
ally (4/28): 

“There has been a feeling that the 


were felt throughout the hemisphere. The 
Chilean Foreign Office reported that an 
effort to kidnap the wife of a Chilean as- 
sociate of Galindez had narrowly been 
frustrated in Los Angeles and ordered the 
Chilean consul there to increase her pro- 
tection. (She is studying at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles.) Havana 
police said a Dominican agent revealed 
he had been offered $100,000 to assassi- 
nate Galindez but had found the job too 
risky even at that price. In New York 
other Dominicans reported death threats. 

In Ciudad Trujillo the Generalissimo 
brushed aside the finger of accusation by 
calling the reports “scandalous libel” per- 
petrated by ‘Communist mice.” 

In New York Trujillo defended him- 


self through the counsel of the Dominican 
government, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
($60,000 a year). On May 1 Roosevelt 
wrote to Atty. Gen. Brownell asking him 
to “exert-and exhaust every effort” to 
solve the disappearance. 

Asst. Atty. Gen. Warren Olney III an- 
swered Roosevelt: “I am sure it would as- 
sist in the investigation of this matter to 
know whether you have addressed any 
such appeal to the government of the 
Dominican Republic, for which you are a 
«<egistered agent, and, if so, the nature of 
the response.” 

Roosevelt retired from politics after 
losing the race for N.Y. State attorney 
general on the Democratic ticket in 1954. 
He resumed private law practice and ac- 
cepted the Dominican government as his 
client. In a formal statement he accused 
Olney of seeking to make “domestic polite 
ical hay” and denounced as “vicious” the 
“implications that perhaps there is some- 
connection between the Dominican gov- 
ernment and Dr. Galindez’ disappear- 
ance.” ' 

Last week it was reported that Roose- 
velt’s connection with Trujillo might cost 
him his delegate’s seat at the Democratic 
National Convention. 


APPEAL TO IKE: In Bermuda the Inter- 
American Press Assn., representing 450 
newspapers in the U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ica, called on President Eisenhower to put 
a stop to “international terrorism,” cit- 
ing the Dominican Republic as an exam- 
ple. At the same meeting the IAPA ex- 
pelled Stanley Ross, publisher of the 
Spanish-language El Diario de Nueva 
York after reading a letter signed “Stan- 
ley Ross” in which it was proposed that 
Trujillo buy El Diario in exchange for a 
pro-Trujillo editorial policy. 

Galindez had conducted a column for 
El Diario. Ross denies all present links 
to Trujillo, though in 1947-49, according 
to Latin America Today, he was president 
of a syndicate “formed to publish El Car- 
ibe which was—and remains—Trujillo’s 
house organ.” 

Galindez memorial meetings were set 
for June 12 in eleven countries, according 
to the Inter-American Assn. for Demo- 
cracy and Freedom. Some 20 organiza- 
tions announced support of the N.Y. 
meeting to be held in the Community 
Church, 35th St. and Park Ave., at 8 p.m. 
Speakers included Dominicans in exile 
and representatives of the Basque and 
Spanish exile governments. Norman 
Thomas was to preside. 





WITCH-HUNTERS CALL HIM 


Court upholds the State Dept. 
on Robeson passport denial 


OR 28 YEARS, beginning in 1922, ac- 
tor-singer Paul Robeson regularly 
traveled abroad on concert tours with no 
questions asked. But by 1950 he had in- 
curred the disfavor of the State Dept. be- 
cause of his political views and in August 
that year the department announced can- 
cellation of his passport and alerted all 


- border officials to prevent his exit from 


the country. For the last six years Robe- 
son has fought insistently in and out of 
court for his constitutional right to free- 
dom of movement. 


Last week the fight was still not won. 
On June 7 the Federal Court of Appeals 
unanimously refused to order the State 
Dept. to issue him a passport. At the same 
time, Robeson was under orders to appear 
at a hearing of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in Washington, 
notwithstanding doctors’ advice that 
Robeson is ill and in need of complete rest 
for at least two months. 


“INVASION OF LIBERTY”: The latest 
court action was instituted last July when 
Robeson, through attorney Leonard B. 
Boudin, filed a suit asking the Federal 
District Court to direct the State Dept. 
to issue a passport and challenging the 
legality of State Dept. regulations under 
which passports are denied. On Aug. 16 
last year Judge Burnita S. Matthews ruled 
that Robeson had not exhausted the ad- 
ministrative procedures open to him. 
Robeson has twice declined to participate 


in hearings offered by the State Dept. and 
has consistently refused to sign an affida- 
vit concerning his political beliefs. He 
said: “Of course I won’t sign. I consider it 
an invasion of every constitutional liberty 
I have.” 


Although the U. S. Court of Appeals 
has held in another case that “the right to 
travel ...is a natural right,” the eight- 
man panel on June 7 upheld Judge Mat- 
thews’ decision. Boudin said the ruling 
was “based upon a narrow procedural 
ground” and that “the fundamental legal 
problem of the constitutional right to 
travel and to a passport regardless of pol- 
itics remains open,” He said he would de- 
cide soon whether to appeal the ruling, 
seek a rehearing or make another appli- 
cation to the State Dept. 


MANY OFFERS ABROAD: Robeson re- 
cently was excused from an appearance 
before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities but this time was or- 
dered to appear on June 12 regardless of 
his health. Robeson has agreed to go 
through with the hearing, but his attor- 
ney Milton H. Friedman has arranged for 
a physician in Washington to examine 
Robeson upon his arrival and again before 
he takes the stand. 


Robeson underwent major surgery last 
fall but announced on Jan. 19 he was ful- 
ly recovered. He said: 

“My plans for resuming my career as 
an artist are bound up, of course, with the 





PAUL ROBESON 
A matter of a man’s rights 


matter of getting a passport; and I hope 
that soon this issue will be favorably re- 
solved so that I will be able to accept the 
many offers that have come for concert, 
stage and film engagements in other 
lands.” 


His current illness calls for absolute rest. 


The Committee’s passport probe is de- 
signed to show a “Communist plot” but 
persons questioned so far have been con- 
fined to those who have attended inter- 
national peace congresses: in recent: years, 


Give This Paper 


To A Friend 
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A summary of the secret Khrushchev report on Stalin 


On June 5 the N. Y. Times published the text of what it said “purported to be a 
version of the speech delivered by Nikita S. Khrushchev, First Secy. of the Soviet 
Communist Party, at a secret session of the party’s Twentieth Congress in Moscow, 
Feb. 24 and 25, 1956.” The version was said to have been prepared for use by a Com- 


munist Party outside the Soviet Union. 


It was obtained and released by the U. S. 


State Dept. which did not “vouchefor its authenticity.” 

The text so tallies with earlier reports as gathered by the GUARDIAN from 
European sources that there seems to be no question of its authenticity; though it 
is admittedly not the complete speech. Khrushchev is said to have talked for seven 
hours, which would make a considerably longer document than the Times’ four pages. 
This is a summary of the version published by the Times::- 


FTER THE 1934 MURDER of Sergei 
M. Kirov under circumstances still 
“inexplicable and mysterious” the “mass 
repressions” began. On Dec. 1 a directive 
was issued “on Stalin’s initiative” order- 
ing that those convicted of “preparation 
or execution of acts of terror” be executed 
immediately after sentence without al- 
lowing for the possibility of pardon. Stalin 
thereafter repeatedly prodded the NKVD 
to speed up its work. Political arrests in- 
creased ten-fold in 1936-37 over the pre- 
vious year. 


In 1937-38, 98 out of the 139 members 
and candidates of the CP Central -Com- 
mittee elected at the 1934 congress were 
shot. Of 1,966 delegates to that congress, 
1,108 were later arrested and most of 
them executed. That congress was called 
“The Congress of Victors” because most 
of the delegates had fought for the revo- 
lution long before 1917. They were exe- 
cuted only “because honest Communists 
were slandered, accusations against them 
were fabricated and revolutionary legal- 
ity was gravely undermined.” Stalin had 
begun “mass terror against the party 
cadres,” 


THE LENINGRAD PLOT: From 1937 to 
1941 Stalin annihilated “many military 
commanders and political workers . 

because of his suspiciousness and through 
slanderous accusations. Leaders with mil- 
itary experience in Spain and the Far 
East were “almost completely liquidated.” 


After World War II, Stalin “fabricated” 
the Leningrad plot in which high oOffi- 
cials were executed because his “unbe- 
lievable suspicion’ was taken advantage 
of by “the abject provocateur and vile 
enemy [Lavrenti] Beria” who feared some 
leaders as rivals. These were among the 
liquidated. Stalin “personally supervised” 
the Leningrad purge. 


Stalin also personally supervised the 
arrest of the Jewish doctors in 1953. The 
case was “fabricated from beginning to 
end.” Stalin said that academician Vino- 
gradov “should be put in chains, another 
one should be beaten.” He told one offi- 
cial: “If you do not obtain confessions 
from the doctors we will shorten you by 
a head.” 


THE OLD BOLSHEVIKS: Shortly before 
he died, Stalin “evidently had plans to 
finish off the old members of the Poli- 
tical Bureau.” He “toyed” with the sus- 
picion that Chief of State Marshal Kli- 
menti Voroshilovy was an English agent, 
voiced “baseless charges” against Molo- 
tov and Mikoyan: “It is not excluded that 
had Stalin remained at the helm for an- 








Herblock in Washington Post 
“Look at it this way—it’s great to be 
alive.” 
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Union, the entire Karachai population 
and people of the Kalmyk Republic 
were deported. In 1944 the Chechem, In- 
gush and Balkars were all uprooted and 
sent to “distant places.” The Ukrainians 
were spared “only because there were too 
many of them and there was no place to 
which to deport them. Otherwise he would 
have deported them also.” 


YUGOSLAV EXAMPLE: In 1951-52 Sta- 
lin charged that a “nationalist” move- 
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“FROM THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOSEPH STALIN” 
That’s how this propaganda picture (1949), taken at a Russian airport, was entitled. 
In the center (with cap): N. K. Khrushchev. 


other several months, Comrades Molotov 
and Mikoyan would probably have not 
delivered any speeches at this Congress.” 


Militarily Stalin bungled. The war was 
won despite his leadership. Hitler found 
the Soviet Union unprepared because Sta- 
lin ignored evidence of German military 
build-ups, warnings by Winston Churchill, 
Stafford Cripps, Soviet intelligence re- 
ports and stories of Germans who defected 
to the Russian side. Industry was not mo- 
bilized; the army was short of weapons. 
The army purges had weakened the lead- 
ership and rank-and-file morale. When 
he finally accepted the fact that the Ger- 
mans had attacked, Stalin said in despair: 
“All that Lenin created we have lost for- 
ever.” 

For a long time he “ceased to do any- 
thing whatever.” Then his ‘nervousness 
and hysteria” greatly interfered with mil- 
itary effectiveness. He used not a map 
but a globe to plan military operations 
and was responsible for military disasters 
by countermanding generals in the field. 


THE FATTED GEESE: He bungled in ag- 
ricultural policy as he did in military af- 
fairs. “He knew the country and agricul- 
ture only from films. And these films 
had dressed up and beautified the exist- 
ing situation in agriculture, Many films 
so pictured collective farm life that the ta- 
bles were bending from the weight of tur- 
keys and geese. Evidently Stalin thought 
it was actually so.” He last visited a coun- 
try village in 1928. In 1952 he proposed 
raising the agricultural taxes by 40 billion 
rubles when the total income for all col- 
lective produce purchased by the govern- 
ment was only 26 billion rubles. 

Though the Soviet Union prides itself 
as a multi-national state (Stalin wrote 
extensively on the rights of nationalities}, 
during the war Stalin uprooted whole na- 
tions, exposing “women, children, old 
people, Communists and Komsomols” 
[young Communists] to misery for “the 
hostile acts of individual persons or groups 
of persons.” At the end of 1943, after the 

war had turned in favor of the Soviet 


‘ 
ment was under way in his native Georgia 
and a number of Georgian Communists 
were arrested. ‘‘We know that there have 
been .. . manifestations of local burgeois 
nationalism in Georgia as in several other 
republics ... Could it be possible that... 
there was a danger of Georgia’s leaving 
the Soviet Union and joining Turkey? This 
is of course nonsense.” There was, in fact, 
no nationalist organization in Georgia, 
“Thousands of persons fell victim of will- 
fulness and lawlessness. All of this hap- 
pened under the ‘genial’ leadership of 
Stalin, ‘the great son of the Georgian na- 
tion,’ as Georgians liked to refer to 
Stalin.” 

Stalin’s “willfulness” and “mania for 
greatness” affected foreign policy. For ex- 
ample: Yugoslavia. It was “completely 
possible to have prevented the rupture of 
relations . . . This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Yugoslav leaders did not 
make mistakes or did not have shortcom- 
ings.” But Stalin magnified them “in a 
monstrous manner.” He said: “I will 
shake my little finger and there will be 
no more Tito. He will fall.” But “no mat- 
ter how much or how little Stalin shook 
not only his little finger but everything 
else that he could shake, Tito did not 
fall.” Tito was supported by his people 
who had gone through a “severe school 
of fighting for liberty and independence, 
a people which gave support to its lead- 
ers.” 

Peaceful relations of the Soviet Union 
with other nations “were often threatened 
because one-man decisions could cause, 
and often did cause, great complications.” 


WHY DID THEY GAIN? How account 
for the progress in 30 years of Stalin? 
“These victories are the result of the 
great drive and activity of the nation and 
of the party as a whole; they are not at 
all the fruit of the leadership of Stalin.” 


Where were the members of the Polit- 
ical Bureau of the Central Committee 
during Stalin’s rule? In the beginning 
many of them backed Stalin because he 
was “one of the strongest Marxists.” Lat- 


er fear grew. Bulganin once said: “It has 
happened sometimes that a man goes to 
Stalin on his invitation as a friend. And 
when he sits with Stalin, he does not 
know where he will be sent next, home 
or to jail.” 


The importance of the Political Bureau 


was reduced. Meetings were irregular and 
jnfrequent. On occasion Stalin forbade 
one member to attend. Decisions were 
taken “either by one person or in a round- 
about way, without collective decisions.” 

How account for the “confessions” of 
defendants at purge trials? “Only in one 
way—because of application of physical 
methods of pressuring him, tortures, 
bringing him to a state of unconscious- 
ness, deprivation of his judgment, taking 
away of his human dignity.” On Jan. 20, 
1939, Stalin sent a coded telegram to 
authorities ordering “physical pressure” 
on “known and obstinate enemies,” called 
the method “justifiable and appropriate.” 


Judges were “falsifiers.” One said he 
was told that two accused persons before 
him “were people’s enemies and for this 
reason I, as an investigative judge, had to 
make them confess that they are ene=- 
mies .. . I thought that I was executing 
the orders of the Party.” 


TORTURED TO CONFESS: Many re- 
tracted their confessions, pleaded for jus- 
tice from prison. On Oct 1, 1939, Robert 
I. Eihke, a party member since 1905, wrote 
to Stalin from prison: 

“I am now alluding to the most dis- 
graceful part of my life and to my really 
grave guilt against the party and against 
you. This is my confession of counter- 
revolutionary activity ... The case is as 
follows: not being able to suffer the tor- 
tures to which I was submitted by Usha- 
kov and Nikolayev [investigative judges] 
—and especially by the first one—who 
utilized the knowledge that my broken 
ribs have not properly mended and have 
taused me great pain—I have been forced 
to accuse myself and others.” 

In court on Feb. 2, 1940, Eikhe said: “I 
have made my confession under pressure 
from the investigative judge who from 
the time of my arrest tormented me, 
After that I began to write all this non- 
sense. The most important thing for me 
is to tell the court, the party and Stalin 
that I am not guilty. I have never been 
guilty of any conspiracy. I will die be- 
lieving the truth of party policy as I have 
believed in it during my whole life.” 

On Feb. 4, 1940, Eikhe was shot. He has 
been “posthumously rehabilitated.” 

NO JUSTIFICATION: Was the terror in 

1937 justified by the opposition of Trotz- 
kyites? No. By 1927 the Trotskyite 
strength had been reduced to 4,000 votes 
in the party as opposed to 724,009 for the 
official position. Lenin had opposed ter- 
ror even in wartime. As soon as decisive 
military victory was won in 1920, Lenin 
called for abolishing the death penalty, 
favored ideological struggles with dissi- 
dents, said that “the application of vi- 
olence flows out of the decision to smoth- 
er the exploiters, the big landowners and 
the capitalists; as soon as this was ac- 
complished, we gave up the use of all 
extraordinary methods.” When there were 
no “serious reasons” for terror, Stalin 
launched it “not at the remnants of the 
defeated exploiting classes, but against 
the honest workers of the party.” 

This report should not “get out of the 
party, especially not to the press ... we 
should not give ammunition to the 
enemy; we should not wash our dirty 
linen before their eyes.” The party should 
eradicate the “cult of the individual,” 
restore “collective leadership” and “the 
Leninist principles of Soviet Socialist 
democracy.” 


“THE WHOLE TRAGEDY”: How evalu- 
ate Stalin? He undoubtedly ‘performed 
great services to the party, the working 
class and the international workers’ move- 
ment.” Of the terror of his rule: 

“We cannot say that these were the 
deeds of a giddy despot. He considered 
that this should be done in the interest 
of the party; of the working masses, in 
the name of the defense of the revolu- 
tion’s gains. In this lies the whole 
tragedy!” 
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THIS WAS PRAGUE’S VACLAVSKE NAMESTI ON FEB. 25, 1948 
At the time the Communists took over the government 


By Tabitha Petran 
PRAGUE 
ue E NEVER REALIZED how much 
the people loved Stalin,” a Czech 
journalist said of the reaction here to the 
Khrushchev report. “They didn’t think 
of him as bloody dictator. It was too 
painful.” Another writer said: “The war 
story was especially a shock since Stalin 
to us was the symbol of liberation. Yet 
the shock passed rather quickly because 
the revelations about Stalin became un- 
important beside the hope of getting rid 
of our big and little dictators tyrannizing 
over people's lives.” 

This correspondent’s conversations with 
workers, farmers, professional people, 
government officials during two weeks in 
Czechoslovakia tended to confirm this 
picture. Some shied away from discussing 
Stalin as if the question were too painful 
or in bad taste—like asking about a close 
relative who had committed a crime. Oth- 
ers expressed flat disbelief. Still others, 
including some Communists, heaped all 
possible sins on Stalin. They accused him 
of major responsibility for the cold war. 
Their argument: “talin died, then the in- 
ternational situation improved. Q.E.D. 


THE SLANSKY TRIAL: Questioning of 
Soviet leaders for not correcting the 
situation in Stalin’s lifetime or for not 
now taking a share of responsibility then 
was frequent. So was criticism of the 
Czech party for not informing people 
about what was going on, and especially 
for not providing now more information 
about the Slansky trial. People are be- 
wildered about this trial and are anxious 
for the Party Conference this month to 
supply more concrete explanations. 


Questioning of the Soviet party lead- 
ership over the Stalin issue is muted by 
the confidence this leadership has won 
through successfully relaxing interna- 
tional tension. The decision to reduce 
Soviet armed forces is taken to mean 
that prospects for peace are better than 
had been hoped. Similarly, questioning 
of the Czech party leadership is limited 


by steadily improving living conditions, 
which has given people much confidence 
in the present regime. 


THE KIDS LOOK FINE: A visitor from 
the West is struck by the relatively high 
standard of living here. Everyone, in 
cities and villages, seems to have a new 
pair of shoes; with an average of 4.85 
pairs per person per year, the Czechs can 
claim to be the best shod people in the 
world. Consumer goods, especially house- 
hold electrical appliances, jam store win- 
dows. Prices are still high, but the stores 
are crowded. Camera fiends snap pictures 
on Vaclavske Namesti as on New York’s 
Broadway. 


Robust, well-clad children in workers’ 
housing developments demonstrate graph- 
ically the better life they are building. 
At Ostrava, where coal is mined right 
under the city, a suburban development 
now houses 27,000 and will accommodate 
70,000 by the end of 1957. These houses 
have central heating and gas, electric 
washing machines and—unlike those in 
New York—soundproof walls. A similar 
workers’ housing development at Gott- 


No More tyrants, the Czech people say 


waldov is set among rolling green hills 
with specially planned and built areas 
for the creches and nurseries for ¢hil- 
dren of working mothers. 


PLENTY OF CRITICISM: Medical serv- 
ice is free for all children up to one year; 
thereafter, for all citizens covered by na- 
tional insurance—roughly nine-tenths of 
the population. All births henceforth will 
be free. 


Already young people seem to take these 
and other advantages (recreational, cule 
tural and educational opportunities) for 
granted. The apparently universal desire 
is for a car, which many consider the 
true measure of a high living standard. 

Criticism there is—as there always has 
been, from the ground up. It is directed 
against bureaucracy and dogmatism, and 
it has gained strength since the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet CP. Workers in 
factories discuss their demands for more 
investment in social services; office work- 
ers, the endless red tape seemingly in- 
volved in every operation; co-op farmers, 
the innumerable questionnaires sent out 
by the Agriculture Ministry; journalists, 
how to make newspapers more readable 
and pertinent. 

All this discussion has produced few 
tangible changes, but it does reveal how 
deeply rooted the idea of socialism has 
mecome in the people. For criticism is 
directed not against socialism but rather 
toward making it work better. 


THE NEWSPAPERS: The reverse side of 
the cult of personality, one writer ex- 
plained, is mistrust of the people, which 
has developed into bureaucracy and 
dogmatism stifling development. That 
development—and the corrective process 
just begun—appear to be somewhat more 
complicated than the West in general has 
understood. 


For example, the question of the press. 
The only queues in Prague are those that 
line up for Evening Prague, the only 
afternoon paper launched by some jour- 
nalists. It reports accidents and other 
human interest stories. Writers for other 
papers are aware that their papers have 
failed—and not only by their dullness— 
to perform the function of a socialist 
press. 

A group of journalists explained: “At 
first we decided to be different from the 
capitalist press. We still think our cone 


ception of the press is better than yours. 


But we went too far. We became teach- 
ers and officials rather than journalists. 
We waited for government handouts and 
the official line instead of searching for 
news of why or how different plans were 
working out.” 


All emphasizec: “Nobody imposed this 
approach on us. We can’t say it wasn’t 
our fault. We weren’t living under a 
dictatorship. We could have done many 
things and we could have done things 
differently. But it was so much easier to 
go by formula.” 


THEY BEGAN TO LISTEN: Journalists 
became aware two or more years ago that 
people weren't reading the papers and 
held them in contempt. Workers inter- 


viewed by correspondents would jeer: 
“Why should I tell you anything? You'll 
just fix it up to make a pretty picture.” 
Conferences with readers revealed they 
found the papers full of preaching, 
dogmatic and remote from life. (This at- 
titude still exists. Workers told this cor- 
respondent: “Writers, especially newspa- 
per men, never had it so good. But they 
haven’t done much about keeping us in- 
formed.”’) 


Said the journalists: “We listened but 
we did nothing. We thought of ourselves 
as an army battling for socialism, a bat- 
tle in which orders had to be given and 
accepted. On top of this, we thought the 
people were fools. Afterwards, we found 
it was we who must change, not the 
people. Gradually we began to listen. We 
became disgusted with our own work. 
You might say the change was forced 
upon us by the people. But we still have 
a long way to go.” 

Though still far from being the con- 
science of the people, the newspapers are 
now striving to be more independent and 
critical, and some are acquiring cor- 
respondents abroad. 


THE FROZEN SWAN: Creative writers 
are also re-evaluating their contribution, 
discussing the obstacles to the develop- 
ment of great literature. Out of the war 
and the liberation came some great works 
of literature in 1945-46, for example, 
Hrubin’s poems Job’s Knight and Jan 
Drda’s stories of the resistance, The Silent 
Barricade. Strongly criticized for the “‘pes- 
simism”’ of a later book, Hiroshima, Hru- 
bin switched to children’s verses for five 
years. Drda became a schematic writer 
whose works are described as illustrations 
of an oversimplified political thesis rather 
than a true picture of life. 

The recent Congress of the Writers 
Union discussed the problems of dog- 
matism which had silenced talented and 
sensitive writers. Hrubin’s speech, com- 
paring Czech poetry to Mallarme’s swan 
dying in a circle of ice, received a great 
ovation. But perhaps the ovation was less 
for this simile than for his statement 
of the poet’s role in a socialist society. 


A BIGGER VOICE: Efforts are now being 
made to decentralize planning and the 
administration of heavy and light in- 
dustry. Planning henceforth will give 
more voice and responsibility to regional 
and local authorities. Industry managers 
will have a say over a certain proportion 
of the total investment each year and 
make other decisions of their own. Unions 
are demanding more rights for them- 
selves in relation to their central ad- 
ministration. Farmers are ignoring the 
Agriculture Ministry’s questionnaires “be- 
cause they are nonsense.” 

The process of changing or modifying 
a system of administration or government 
is just beginning here. None are sure 
where it will lead; but all agree where 
it will not lead: no one expects any basic 
change in what Marxists call the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” or in the 
socialist goal. 

The curious mixture of the old ways 
of thinking with the new is typical of 
this country which has been trying to 
build a socialist society for only eight 
years. And for all the discussion of the 
meaning of the 20th Congress, it may 
have been best summed up by those who, 
when asked what it meant to them, 
replied simply: “‘The 7-hour day.” 





A letter from 


Dear Editors and Staff: 


For many of us the month of June is a time of 
remembering. We remember not only the horror of 
the deaths of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, but we 
remember the truth and the beauty of their in- 
nocence and their courage. We remember the warm 
humanity of the millions who protested their death, 
and the sharp clean anger of those who fought for 
their lives. The GUARDIAN was the first to break 
through the circle of fire that was drawn around 
the Rosenbergs and my husband, Morton Sobell. In 
this time of remembering I want to tell you of the 
GUARDIAN of my gratitude, my admiration, and 
my thankfulness to you. Undaunted by your own 


Helen Sobell 


each new disclosure of fact and of support to your 


readers. 


problems of survival, and in today’s world they are 
many, you have not hesitated to help by bringing 


We go into the hardest part of our fight now. 
We have moved into the offensive with a legal mo- 
tion so strong and so true that it has already won 
major concessions from the prosecutor, and neither 
Roy Cahn nor Irving Saypol have stepped forth to 
contradict it. The question of International Law 
that has been raised ts of concern to every country 
of the world. It is the hardest part of the fight be- 
cause it is the beginning of victory. In their re- 
cording of our victory and the return of. Morton to 
his home and family, not only as a free, but as an 
honored man, the GUARDIAN will, I know, be our 
champiun and our friend. 


Faithfully yours, 
HELEN SOBELL 
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A GUARDIAN EXCLUSIVE FROM ENGLAND 





An interview with Bertrand Russell 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON 
 pwere HIS QUIET GARDEN villa in the London sub- 
urb of Richmond, Bertrand Russell looks back on 
a life which has never been dull, and still, in his 84th 
year, does not threaten to become so. Among the rud-~ 
dy-faced, snowy-haired philosopher’s souvenirs are 
going to jail for. his peace activities in World War : 
scendalizing the respectable with his free-wheeling co- 
educational school between wars, and succeeding to an 
earldom in 1931. He has traveled everywhere in search 
of truth. interested himself in everything, said just 
what he thought to everyone, publicly confessed his er- 
ror whenever he found anything he said or didn’t say 
to have been wrong. The world has come to recognize 

him as one who has generally been right. 


Last March he started another tumult by express- 
ing in the.Manchester Guardian shame at not having 
looked into the Rosenberg case “at the time”; “almost 
certainty” that the Rosenbergs were innocent; and a 
plea—with pungent references to the background of 
FBI “atrocities’—for a new trial of the Rosenbergs’ 
alleged fellow-conspirator Morton Sobell who is in Al- 
catraz for 30 years. The indignant ensuing correspon- 
dence defending the Dept. of Justice and the FBI, top- 
ped off by a final and even deadlier volley from Russell, 
has now died down. 


A 17th CENTURY LIBERAL: Last week I called on him 
to convey something of what his action has meant to 
progressive Americans. On the table beside the hospit- 
abie tea-tray in his study—which had an electric fire 
burning and the window wide open to the early summer 
scents from the garden—were copies of Max Lowenthal’s 
book on the FBI ‘“I’'m just reading it”), William A. 
Reuben’s Atom Spy Hoax ‘“I’m just going to read it’’) 
and John Wexley’s Judgment of Julius and Ethel Ros- 
enberg which convinced him and inspired his letter. It 
was in this room last winter that he received Mrs. Rose 
Sobell, who persuaded him to read the facts and judge 
from them whether justice had been done to her son. 

“I am going into all this,” Russell said, lighting his 
pipe, “because I am an old-fashioned liberal—you might 
say in the 17th century sense, in that I have always 
had a great fear of the police and feel they are the 
same danger now that kings were then. Lowenthal’s 
book is very instructive. I have been reading about the 
rounding-up in New York streets in 1918 of men who 
were supposed to be draft-evaders—almost none of 
chem were, but there seems to have been hardly a bleat 
of protest. 


DREADFUL LAPSES: “I recall the time when I was at 
the University of California at Los Angeles in 1939 and 
they quite suddenly found that one of the lecturers, 
a man of experience and standing who had defended 
migratory workers’ right to organize, was incompetent. 
The others didn’t protest, and I have never seen any- 
thing to equal the terror in the common room when 
Sproul, the head of the university, marched in to lecture 
the staff. The university was completely controlled by 
the banker Giannini—everyone did what this Italian 
fascist told them to. Then in 1940 when I was barred 
from an appointment at New York City College—on the 
ground that I was ‘aphrodisiac’ among other dreadful 
lapses, though obviously they didn’t know what that 
meant—not one New Dealer except Mrs. Roosevelt sup- 
ported me. I can’t agree with you that in America there 
has ever been the same degree of personal liberty that 


we have here. It doesn’t exist for the average man. 
At all times I have been rather astonished by their 
lack of protest against injustice. 

“Now the way the FBI is behaving is quite extra- 
ordinary. Apparently they can find people to testify to 
absolutely anything. Yet when I meet Americans, if 
I say anything at all against the FBI it’s as if I'd talked 
against the Holy Ghost. How can you? This is holy! 
I am astounded by the letters I have been getting from 
Americans, abusing me and exalting the police, most 
of all the one from the Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom of which I am a member. Is it for cultural freedom 





BERTRAND RUSSELL 
A lack of protest astonishes him 


or isn’t it? What has happened to my old friend Sidney 
Hook? On the other hand I’ve had many letters from 
Americans who say: ‘I’m delighted you say these things, 
I wish I dared.’” 


A CHILLED ALLIANCE: I asked Russell what he 
thought about the unilateral release of political prison- 
ers and cutting of armed forces by the Russians and 
their allied countries. He said it was “very embarrassing 
to the Americans who don’t want to do either.” I asked: 
“Do you think the time may be at hand when the 
world will see America as the country with the only 
remaining iron curtain?” 

“Indeed it’s very likely,” he said. “You know, all of 
Western Europe is very much chilled, in the whole con- 
ception of alliance with America, by the fact that there 
has seemed to be less and less difference between 
America and Russia. We must stand in with America 
but we don’t like it. I am very anxious for good rela- 
ticns, but all these injustices make it harder.” 

“How can relations with America be improved?” 


“Well, we can’t do it until there is greater liberalism 
in the American administration—that’s the only thing 
that will do it. And so there has to be more frankness 
about what is going on there. Of course every govern- 
ment commits misdeeds and feels it must conceal them, 
We certainly should not be self-righteous in view of our 
own failures in Cyprus and so on. Governments often 
manage to keep their misdeeds fairly dark at home but 
abroad they can’t. So if they can’t keep them dark 
the only thing is to mend their ways. 


BASES OUT OF DATE: “The same is true for us British 
who commit our sins a long way off, although we’re 
not so bad at home. Of course we shall end by being 
turned out of Cyprus—what we're doing there is ab- 
solutely futile. The whole idea that it’s important to 
have bases is out of date. They are only of use if there’s 
to be a big war, but even then, if we want a big war 
to destroy practically everybody, we can do it all from 
Greenland which is not far from Moscow. But people 
agree there isn’t going to be a big war: the chances 
are at least four to one against it, although the risk is 
still there.” 

What did he think about the events in the U.S.S.R. 
since Stalin’s death? 

“I am convinced the Communists really do want to 

liberalize their regimes. Would I be mistaken in attri- 
buting this to the fact that they have really got good 
hydrogen bombs and so are no longer frightened? But 
it is quite genuine. They have let out thousands of 
political prisoners although for years they have been 
saying there weren’t any. What has particularly im- 
pressed me is Hungary tearing down the barbed wire 
along the frontier—because it is an actual physical 
act. Also I am glad that the genes are now able to 
behave as they like, not just as Stalin told them. 
. “I have always said that Stalin was the successor of 
Ivan the Terrible. I think his influence was completely 
bad. I was in Russia only once, in 1920, and wrote a lite 
tle book about it. I thought it was horrible—an abe 
solute nightmare—and have had the same view since, 
although it is getting better now: not what I should 
like at all, but better. But in any case we've got to 
co-operate with them whether we like it or not.’ 


AN APOLOGY TO MAKE: I asked him if his views 
of Western policy toward Russia hadn't changed in re- 
cent years. This was his answer: 

“The worst thing I ever said—and I am sorry I did— 
was soon after the last war at the time America pro- 
duced the Baruch plan for atomic control. I said we 
must urge the Russians to come in and that, if they 
wouldn’t, we should threaten them; and I thought they 
would yield. I wanted to see atomic power international- 
ized and thought the Baruch plan a good one. 

“I think I said that, and I’m sorry. The moment 
Russia had atomic power the situation was changed. 
I thought it was quitee possible to persuade Russia to 
come into the Baruch plan. It wasn’t that I wanted 
a war, or to reform the Russian regime—they have the 
right to whatever regime they like—but to preserve the 
peace of the world. 

“Within the next five to ten years,” said the philo- 
sopher with the unclosable mind and the habit of 
courage, “it is possible that hostility will grow enorm- 
ously less. It is less already. It rests largely with Amer- 
ica.” I left him with his books on the American political 
police and the fruits of their work, promising to lend 
him my copy of that great contemporary classic, Har- 
vey Matusow’s False Witness, 
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LONDON 
INAL DEATH to the Death Penalty in 
Britain seemed imminent last month 
when Sydney Silverman’s abolition bill 
came through the committee stage in 
Commons with a 42 majority. The Tory- 
led opposition had fixed on it only one 
amendment providing retention of the 
penalty for murders committed by people 
serving life sentences; an amendment to 
retain it for murders involving rape was 
roundly defeated. Silverman, who has 
fought for abolition throughout his par- 
liamentary life and led the demand in 
Britain for mercy for the Rosenbergs, will 
continue the fight to ‘remove the one 
amending clause attached to the bill. 
Attempts by jingo newspapers to show 
that public opinion opposed abolition had 
failed; the contrary had been indicated 
when demonstrators for abolition packed 
London’s huge Festival Hall May 24. It 


was the largest public meeting in years 
on any issue before Parliament. With 
regard to the amendment attached to 
the bill, it was pointed out at the meet- 
ing that there had never been a case 
of murder by a person serving a life 
sentence. 

MURDER DECLINES: In addition to 
Silverman and publisher Victor Gollancz, 
who has organized the Natl. Campaign 
for Abolition of Capital Punishment, the 
meeting was addressed by a Belgian Min- 
istry of Justice official, a Swedish prison 
governor and the Atty. General of Nor- 
way—three countries where the Death 
Penalty has been abolished and the crime 
of murder has continued to decline. 


The Norwegian said that in his coun- 
try there had been 125 convictions for 
murder in the last 25 years; the longest 
jail term served was 15 years, and of 
those released not one had committed 


his country abolished the Death Penalty 
in 1921, the arguments used against aboli- 
tion were exactly the same as those now 
used by the opposition in Britain. 





There'll Always Be 
An England Dept. 


“Dear Sir: It is axiomatic that the 
Steward of every Historic House aims 
to secure in his purchasing of basic 
supplies optimum value, that is to say 
maximum performance in relation to 
price. To waive the exercise of discre- 
tion can, under no imaginable cir- 
cumstances, be advantageous. ... We 
enclose sample feelers for your ex- 
amination.” 


—Circular sent out to public 
establishments in Britain. 


The product: a brand of toilet paper 
with a coronet printed on the corner 
of each sheet. 
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FROM CEDRIC BELFRAGE'S NEW BOOK 





My Sister, My Brother 


The excerpts which follow are from 
Chapter 19 of Cedric Belfrage’s forth- 
coming new book, The Case of the Fright- 
ened Giant. The book will be published in 
London and here in November. During 
his stay in West St. jail prior to his 
deportation last August 15, Belfrage oc- 
cupied the cell which had been Julius 
Rosenberg’s while he was awaiting trans- 
fer to the Sing Sing deathhouse in 1951. 
Here Belfrage tells of this, and of his 
impressions of the couple in whose behalf 
the GUARDIAN initiated the worldwide 
campaign for clemency and justice. 


puns 19, especially as I passed through 
*" the receiving room and looked at the 
two men in my old cell—his old cell, where 
he thought constantly of her—was a day 
of much reflection on the intertwinings 
of human destiny. 

It was the day on which Ethel and 
Julius were put to death, just two years 
before. I never knew them, and I loved 
them, but not enough. I do not know how 
much I have of consolation in the fact 
that the GUARDIAN took up the fight 
for justice and mercy for them, when all 
America retreated in abject terror from 
its conscience as from a red-hot stove. 
But I think it was above all because we 
moved for Ethel and Julius after they 
were convicted of ‘“‘atom-spying” that the 
priesthood of the anti-communist mystery 
moved against me, imprisoning me the 
first time up to only a few days before 
they were killed. What consolation there 
is, I take from that.... 

Ethel and Julius—and their defender 
Manny Bloch—were of the human fibre 
that makes the word “Jew” a beautiful 
one, as the name “mountain of roses’”’ is 
beautiful. This we learned gradually, for 
when Manny came as a stranger to ask 
our poor little sheet to raise the cry for 
justice since no one else would even listen 
to him, Ethel and Julius were already 
in the death-house; none of us had ever 
set eyes upon them, and none of us ever 
would. We came to know them through 
Manny, who always dropped by to tell 
about his weekly Sing Sing visits; and 
through their prison letters, which Man- 
ny first brought to my desk as they wrote 
them on the now-familiar prison sta- 
tionery, and which later became a book 
cherished by good folk in many lands... 


THOUGHT of what the Catholic 


schoolteacher Jacques Madaule wrote 
in France—long after the GUARDIAN had 
asked: “Is this the Dreyfus Case of cold- 





CAPTAIN DREYFUS 
Zola wrote “J’Accuse!” 


war America?” and after the French peo- 
ple, recognising that it was, had risen in 
vain protest: 

“One can say without fear of error 
that if Ethel and Julius had not been 
Jews they would not have been convicted 
—and perhaps not even tried.” 


* 





ETHEL AND JULIUS ROSENBERG 
They had faith in the people until the end 


I thought of July 4 in the year 1951: 
of Julius in his cell, after eating the 
special Independence Day portion of ice 
cream, re-reading the Declaration of In- 
dependence in the Times which always 
devotes a page to a facsimile of it on 
that day.... 

He takes his pen from the locker and 
scribbles a note to Ethel in her cell a 
hundred yards away: “It is interesting 
to read these words in this setting... .” 
Then, beneath the signatures of the 56 
congressional delegates of 1776, he writes: 
“Julius Rosenberg.” He tears out the page 
and fastens it up on the cell wall... . 

When I thought of them as lovers, I 
thought of Ethel’s letter sent from her 
cell to his: “I arise each morning with 
the thought of you warm and unspeak- 
ably sweet within me and each night give 
myself into your keeping once more; and 
all day my heart sings its refrain, ‘I am 
loved, I am loved....’.” 

When I thought of them as parents, I 
saw the haunted faces of the “apples of 
the eyes” of Ethel and Julius, Michael 
and Robbie, arriving at the Christmas 
party given them by the GUARDIAN staff 
in 1951. Michael at seven, already old 
far beyond his years; Robbie, at four, a 
little boy lost, frightened to go near other 
children, only looking about him for his 
mother, running to bury himself for fleet- 
ing consolation in the lap of Jo or any 
woman who looked kind and acted tender- 
ly. And I lived again through the ghastly 
pilgrimages which I made with the boys 
in Manny Bloch’s car to Sing Sing, 
stopping to buy them hot dogs along the 
highway, waiting outside the jail while 
they spent their hour with the doomed 
ones and Ethel sang them songs that 
recalled bedtimes when they were a fam- 
ily. I saw the boys emerging, each hold- 
ing one of Manny’s hands, to be sur- 
rounded by photographers and reporters 
coaxing or threatening them for a “story” 
until Robbie would cry and Michael would 
stick out his tongue. I saw them again 
in their first foster-home in New Jersey; 
wept for them again as the radio, on 
that bloody night in June of 1953, inter- 
rupted its jazz and pepsi-cola advertising 
to tell us and them that “three jolts” had 
killed their father and a “puff of smoke” 
came from the leather mask over their 
mother’s face before she died. The pic- 
ture changed to the children scampering 
in wild happiness from room to room of 
Blanch’s and Gloria’s law office in Feb- 
ruary of 1954, where dozens of us cel- 
ebrated the defeat of the government's 
efforts to seize the orphans so that the 
memory of their parents might be ex- 
punged or, if possible, made hateful. 

And pictures of what I did not see but 
had to imagine: Ethel and Julius with 
the children in the prison, “playing with 


them,” as Manny described it, “as if in 
their own living room”; Julius holding 
Robbie on his knee telling a story about 
the boat they saw through the barred 
window, coming up the Hudson in a cloud 
of seagulls; Ethel giving them the only 
present she had, a collection of insects 
caught in the exercise yard; both of them 
dry-eyed, holding back their sobs until 
they were alone again in their cells. To- 
Manny after one of these visits Ethel 
wrote: “Make no mistake about it: this 
mother’s heart is being methodically and 
mercilessly broken and the pain is simply 
not to be imagined ...I am one vast vessel 
of pain—it feels as though every last 
inch of me beats with hurt... .” 


F JULIUS as a human being—for I 

thought especially of him, sharing a 
tiny fragment of his experience there 
where began his journey to the cross— 
I recalled especially from the letters his 
excited description of the orange tree. 
One of the men in the death-house had 
planted an orange pip in a crack in the 
concrete of the exercise yard. Waiting 
for death, Julius and all the others found 
delight in watering and tending it as it 
grew inch by inch, finally producing faint- 
ly scented flowers and even small oranges. 
When I mentioned this in a conversation 
with Mr. Smith, a decent and popular 
West St. hack [guard] approaching re- 
tirement age who had many recollections 
of Julius, he commented dryly: “That 
sounds just like him.” 


Mr. Smith felt more deeply about Julius 
than it would have been prudent for him 
to express. He recalled that Julius was 
always good-natured, considerate and 
painstaking in whatever he did in West 
St., and marvellously cheerful considering 
the nature of his sentence because he was 
always convinced that justice would 
prevail. As his letters show, he did not 
abandon his faith in American justice 
until nearly the end—and his faith in 
the people, never. One of the jobs he did 
in West St. was panelling the walls of 
the visiting room where I talked with Jo 
through the glass every Saturday. 


When I thought of Ethel and Julius as 
“communists’—the Yabel that had to be 
pinned to them, although nothing as to 
their affiliation was ever established at 
the trial—one reflection was automatic: 
that if indeed they were members of it, 
then the American Communist Party was 
thereby ennobled. If they were, they took 
their place with many communist men 
and women to whom humanity was in 
debt, who in my time had shown the 
greatest love, that they laid down their 
lives for their friends. But all that was 
important to me was that they were my 
sister and my brother in my own progres- 
sive family which was broader than 


parties. 


It was as “communists” that they were 
sentenced by the court and by the press, 
to strike fear into all who were disposed 
to protest the abuses and usurpations of 
despots masquerading as democrats; and 
in the hope that under this ultimate 
terror they would weaken, recant and 
betray. And this it was that stood out 
plain for us all on the GUARDIAN, in 
that summer of ‘51 when even we, not 
yet fully comprehending how far the new 
despots would go in the cold war on their 
own people, had been half convinced by 
press and government smoke that there 
must be some fire in the case. When we 
read the trial record which had been so 
wildly distorted, we knew that at best 
guilt had not been proven, at worst—and 
most probably—the whole case was @ 
trumped-up hoax. 


O THE LONG FIGHT began: a good 
fight against odds that were over- 
powering, in which a multitude all over 
America joined, but only the poor and 
obscure, for the terror frightened into 
Silence virtually all of America’s respect- 
able, its high and mighty, its saints, its 
intellectuals. From thousands of no- 
bodies, after we had set the record reason= 
ably straight, flowed dollar bills in 
response to an appeal for a Rosenberg 
defense committee; so that at a time 
when our struggling enterprise was 
threatened with extinction for lack of 
money to pay printing bills, in a corner 
of the office a table was piled a foot high 
with money to save Ethel and Julius, 
Denounced everywhere as a communist 
plot, the campaign for justice developed 
steadily yet with sickening slowness as 
Manny saw appeal after appeal fail in 
the courts and the executioner’s hand 
nearing the switch. ... 


Then the last frightful days of hopes 
raised a little and smashed, of the Sue 
preme Court refusing to the end to re- 
view the case, of anti-semites yelling ob- 
scenities at the pickets keeping vigil 
around the White House; of demonstra- 
tions all over the world, of pleas for mercy 
even from the Pope of Rome which were 
bottled up by the witch-hunters already 
dining on Ethel’s and Julius’s blood. And 
the evening itself, on which my GUARD- 
IAN colleagues and I sat around the radio 
in the office, trying to project our 
thoughts across the void to the room up 
the Hudson with the chair in it. ... 


HE SPIRITS of Ethel and Julius filled 

West St. for me, and her verses spoke 
with the same marvellous freshness as 
when she sent them long ago to the 
GUARDIAN from the death-house. 


Their song was interrupted, but their 
Gethsemane and crucifixion had put into 
millions of hearts a new certainty that 
it would be sung to the triumphant end. 

Ethel and Julius had put a new fear 
into the hearts of the despots, a healthy 
fear of the incorruptibility that may 
reside in ordinary men and women. The 
silence on the wire connecting the Justice 
Department with the Sing Sing death- 
house had spoken eloquently. It said that 
the plan to turn America into a nation 
of stoolpigeons had failed. 





HELEN AND MORTON SOBELL 
The fight goes on 
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Drawing by Low, as reprinted in Afro-American, Baltimore 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY 





There are white heroes 
in today’s South too 


By a special correspondent 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 
HEN STORIES involving Southern 
white persons and desegregation ap- 
pear in the nation’s press, they deal al- 
most exclusively with violent opposition 
to ending jimcrow. They get the head- 

lines but that is not the whole story: 
Hundreds of decent white people in the 
South have taken public stands to end 
the American apartheid even if it has 
meant their jobs and social excommunica- 
tion—and even their lives. Here are a few 
dramatic examples which disprove the 
false “solidarity” of the South. They are 
samples of incidents which have been 

crying for notice. 


THE GUILFORD STORY: In Guilford 
County, N. C., last year 34 white parents 
wrote to county school authorities asking 
them to admit Negro students if they 
make application to attend white classes. 
White Citizens Councilmen (‘in North 
Carolina they are called ‘“Patriots’”) 
raised a howl. One signer of the letter, 
George McBride, a worker in a broom 
factory, was immediately fired. Another, 
John Coltrane, a gas station attendant, 
was forced to “resign” after his boss re- 
ceived complaining phone calls. A third, 
C. M. Mackie, who has a small furniture 
store in the community, was threatened 
with a boycott. 

When the school term began swarms 
of “Patriot” cars encircled the county 
school to protect it against non-Anglo- 
Saxon “invaders.” The letter signers 
feared that as they brought their chil- 
dren to school they would be targets for 
violence. The county seat daily paper, 
The Greensboro Daily News (Sept. 8, 
1955) said editorially: ‘People must have 
the right to express their opinions with- 
out fear if North Carolina and the U. S. 
are to be free.” 

David Neave, another signer, attempted 
to enroll his children in a nearby Negro 
school because they were forced to walk 
more than a mile for a school bus and 
then travel several miles to a white school. 
But state law denies white children the 
right to enter Negro schools—just as it 
bars Negro students from attending white 
schools. 


A COURAGEOUS LAWYER: James D. 
Gilliland is solicitor general for Warren 
County, N. C., a county with a large Negro 
population. Attorney Gilliland learned in 
March that a dozen North Carolinians 
had been called as witnesses to a House 
Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ing and that they could get no lawyer 
to serve as their counsel. He volunteered 
and in the Charlotte, N. C., Federal Court 
House, rose at his clients’ table and told 


Committee chairman Walter that if he 
really meant to investigate un-Americans 
he should start by looking into the activi- 
ties of those trying to circumvent the 
Supreme Court's decision on desegrega- 
tion in public schools. 

When Gilliland returned home to War- 
renton he was expelled from the Lion’s 
Club and the Country Club. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made to get him disbarred 
and fired as solicitor general. Rep. Walter 
said the efforts were fully justified. He 
even acknowledged that he had had the 
witness table wired and the attorney- 
client confidential conversations recorded 
and “blown up.” However, sane North 
Carolinians, many newspapers, and North 
Carolina bar associations came to Gile- 
liland’s defense and nothing further hap- 
pened. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS: Catholics in the 
South have desegregated some of their 
schools and churches. In North Carolina 
they did this despite anger and threats 
of violence to priests and bishops. In New 
Orleans recent accounts tell of an 8-foot 
cross that was burned at the residence of 
Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel. 

Jewish Southerners likewise are taking 
their stand on the side of abiding by the 
law. At a district convention of the South- 
eastern states of the Jewish men’s lodge, 
B'nai B'rith, a resolution was passed in- 
dorsing the Supreme Court ruling. 

Many white Protestants have similarly 
taken a stand. When the “Patriots” told 
the Rev. W. W. Hutchins, pastor of the 
Sanford Baptist Church, to stop preach- 
ing about the brotherhood of man, he 
refused. He said: “I respect and defend 
the right of the Christian minister to 
speak as God gives him utterance and 
his conscience dictates. ...” He said this 
knowing full well that some of his own 
church members were also members of 
the ‘ Patriots.” 


AND MANY MORE: There are many more 
brave examples to tell: of the faculty of 
Woman’s College in Greensboro, N. C., 
which passed a resolution favoring the 
admission of students of “‘any race;” of 
white and Negro college students of the 
Piedmont area coming together and 
declaring that desegregation is Christian 
and democratic; of the Rev. Charles Jones 
(white) telling a meeting of these stu- 
dents that the NAACP is one of the most 
American of organizations. Another 
scheduled speaker, Dr. George S. Mitchell 
of Atlanta, executive director of the 
Southern Regional Council, was attacked 
by the “Patriots” because the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee had listed him as sub- 
versive. The students took no action to 
cancel his speech. 





Colonial hand 


(Continued from Page 1) 
public sentiment by conceding that Mos- 
cow’s challenge was economic rather than 
military. 


THAT OLD BURDEN: However, fighting 
continued in Algeria and Kenya; the Mid- 
dle Eastern situation remained unsettled; 
and Britain obdurately hung onto Cyprus, 
Aden and Singapore as lifelines of Em- 
pire. 


In France reservists were actively re- 
sisting call-up for duty in Algeria and 
former Air Minister Pierre Cot warned 
Paris not to refuse the Algerian arbitra- 
tion offer by Indian Premier Nehru. But 
Mollet tartly rejected Nehru’s offer and 
predicted French military victory in “a 
few months.” By tying the Algerian issue 
to his government’s over-all policy, Mollet 
manged to win a vote of confidence in the 
National Assembly by a narrow margin; 
over 200 deputies abstained. 

British policy in Asia and Africa con- 
tinued to be dominated by the desire to 
maintain control over the resources and 
strategic locations of an empire that still 
included ‘46 colonies with 84 million peo- 
ple [and occupied] an area 20 times the 
size of Great Britain” (Newsweek, 6/4). 
Newsweek said: “The colonies are the 


sterling area’s greatest dollar earners— , 


notably from sales of rubber, tin, West Af- 
rican oil seeds, cocoa, and strategic min- 
erals.” 


ARAB-ISRAEL CONFLICT: Eden has 
frankly admitted that his government’s 
Middle East policy is guided by the profit- 
able flow of oil. At the recent UN Security 
Council discussion on UN Secy. Gen. 
Hammarskjold’s future role in the Middle 
East crisis, Britain played for Arab sup- 
port to protect its oil investments. It re- 
jected a Soviet offer of joint sponsorship 
of a four-power resolution, offered in- 
stead its own mild resolution. Even this 


resolution was narrowed by Arab pressure, 
and by Soviet support of a move to con- 
fine Hammarskjold’s mission to 


“full 
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compliance” with the 1949 armistic agree- 
ments. The final resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Hammarskjold himself felt that his of- 
fice empowers him to attempt to se‘‘le 
some of the problems involved in the Isra- 
el-Arab conflict. He was reported to be 
hopeful of solving the crucial problems of 
the Egyptian blockade of Israeli ships 
passing through the Suez Canal and the 
plight of the Arab refugees. 


CONDITIONS IN KENYA: The nature of 
British repression in Kenya was revealed 
in the parliamentary debate early this 
month. It was reported that nearly a mil- 
lion African men, women and children 
were assigned last month to live perma- 
nently in government-created villages. No 
one would be permitted to move from one 
village to another without the district 
commissioner’s permission; violators 
would be fined $150 or sentenced to six 
month’s imprisonment. 

Already aroused by the wanton slaugh- 
ter of Kenya Africans, as reported in the 
press, Labour MP’s were angered by (1) 
a letter to the London Times, June 1, 
from the Friends Service Council's 
(Quakers) Kenya Committee chairman 
Eric D. Cleaver charging grave govern- 
mental injustices and oppression; and (2) 
charges of inhuman treatment of 12- and 
13-year-old girls, made by Eileen Fletcher, 
former rehabilitation officer in the de- 
tention camps in Kenya. 

The London Peace News said (5/18): 
“We seriously suggest that what is needed 
is a rehabilitation program for the 
[Kenya] whites.” 


Meanwhile, since the banning of the 
Kenya African Union, the newly formed 
Kenya African Congress, led by Argwings- 
Kodhek, was reported to be gaining popu- 
lar support (London New Statesmah, 
(5/19). 


SOUTH AFRICAN LABOR: The Strijdom 
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government of the Union of South Africa 
—a British Commonwealth member— 
continued to pursue its policy of aparte 
heid, but with an eye to protecting the 
economic benefits of cheap African labor, 
Many industrial concerns, including such 
American companies as General Motors 
and Firestone, have been employing Af- 
ricans in large numbers because they “are 
doing jobs formerly held by whites but 
they receive only half to two-thirds or 
less of white’s pay” (NYT, 5/13). The 
Minister of Native Affairs has suggested 
that “white-owned industries be estab- 
lished on the borders of the Negro re- 
serves to make use of Negro labor” (NYT, 
5/20). 

Strijdom has also been pushing his de- 
mands to annex the British colonies of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land. One reason: the recent discovery of 
large deposits of high-grade iron ore and 
other valuable minerals in Swaziland. The 
Africans in these colonies are vigorously 
opposing a merger, 


HOW THEY FEEL: Asians and Africans 
are becoming increasingly convinced that 
the conflicts raging—and those brewing 
—in Asia and Africa cannot be eliminat- 
ed without eliminating their economic 
origins. They concede that the world's re- 
sources should be made available to all 
according to their needs, that the indus- 
trialized West should not be deprived of 
necessary raw material. But they will no 
longer tolerate the exploitation of their 
resources and manpower for the benefit 
of foreign monopolists. As Indonesian 
President Soekarno said during his visit 
here: ‘The hungry, the naked and the 
dispossessed are on the march, and they 
are determined to free themselves from 
economic bondage...” 

While a major power conflict has be- 
come unlikely, Asians and Africans feel 
that world peace requires something more: 
finding ways and means, through nego- 
tiation and cooperation if possible, to 
solve the problem of severe, worldwide 
economic readjustments necessary to lay 
the economic foundations for peace. 
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Cyprus 


Is it spring in bloody Cyprus? 
Is Lord Byron walking there? 
Does the sea breeze bring a death 
wind 
To a land that’s sweet and fair? 
Do the ringing songs of Homer 
Urge your warriors “Have no fear”? 
And what sing the British soldiers 
Bringing slavery and a tear? 


Does Lord Byron walk beside them 
Bayonet fixed, and mind as well? 
Frightened at each dark-eyed child 
Cringing, hating, aiming well. 
Is this for the sons of Milton 
Blind and seeing more than you? 
Do your ranks include sweet 
Shakespeare, 
Lover of the dawn and dew? 


Is it spring in bloody Cyprus 
Now Lord Byron has his Three* 

All the world of free men join 
In this new Thermopylae. 


Larry Collins 


*The British poet Byron, who died fighting 
in the Greek war for independence from the 
Turks, wrote in the third canto of “Don Juan:” 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopylae! 
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THAT “GOOD” OLD FATTY DIET 





Why is U. S. heart disease rate so high? 


6 THERE ANY RELATIONSHIP between race or na- 
tionality and vulnerability to heart disease? This is 
a question which many scientists have asked them- 
selves in the light of figures showing that the propor- 
tion of heart attack deaths varies greatly from one 
country to another. For Americans, the unhappy pos- 
sessors of the highest heart attack death rate in the 
world, it is an extremely vital question. 

Dr. Ancel Keys of the University of Minnesota sums 
up his own efforts to find out the answer as well as 
those of many other leading scientists in a paper on 
Coronary Heart Disease and the Mode of Life, published 
recently by the journal Modern Concepts of Cardio- 
vascular Disease. In sum, Dr. Keys seems to reject the 
possibility of any race-heart disease tie and strongly 
suggests that the actual relationship is between heart 
disease and diet. 


NEGRO AND WHITE ALIKE: The Minnesota scientist 
notes that while the Bantu and other African people 
who have been studied have a heart attack death rate 
which is only a small fraction of that prevailing in the 
U. S., the “American Negroes, at least in Chicago, seem 
to be no better off than the rest” of the American peo- 
ple. The Chicago reference is to a study conducted by 
Dr. Jeremiah Stamler of the Michael Reese Hospital in 
that city. Dr. Stamler, using Board of Health records 
as his basis for comparison, noted that Negro heart 


and blood vessel disease death rates were as high as 
those in the white population, and in fact, in the case 
of Negro women, the rate was considerably higher than 
for white women. 

Similarly, Dr. Keys notes that “50,000 fewer Amer- 
icans would die each year in middle age” if our heart 
disease death rate was brought down to that of Italy, 
but “Italo-Americans are obviously not immune” to 
heart disease. Finally, the scientist points out that 
“Japanese in Hawaii who are becoming Americanized 
appear to have .. . far more [heart disease] than their 
relatives in Japan.” 


THE MAIN CULPRIT: Dr. Keys indicates that he 
regards diet as the most significant difference which 
might account for the different heart disease death 
rates in different countries, with the amount of fat 
consumption in the diet as the decisive factor. He 
states: 

“An outstanding feature of all populations known 
to have relatively little coronary heart disease is the 
low consumption of fats. The amounts of vitamins and 
minerals are highly variable in their diets, and the 
portion of the total calories provided by proteins covers 
the range characteristic of high coronary disease popu- 
lations. However, no more than 20% of calories from 
fats is the rule. The high coronary disease populations, 
in contrast, range from about 35% fat calories, as in 


England, to the U. S. average of over 40%.” 


It should be pointed out that this statement would 
tend to indict meat as the chief culprit, since this is 
almost invariably the principal source of fat in high- 
fat diet. Proteins, on the other hand, are often obtained 
from other foods such as nuts, beans and fish. 


WARTIME EXPERIENCE: Dr. Keys asks an important 
question: “After 30 or more years of living and eating 
as is customary in high coronary disease regions, is it 
possible to hope that a change in the mode of life can 
alter the outlook for coronary heart disease?” Although 
he makes no claim to having a sure answer to that 
question, he does cite the World War II experience in 
countries like Norway and Finland where fat consump- 
tion was drastically cut by shortages and “mortality 
from corcnary heart disease fell sharply in less than 
two years,” only to jump up again after the war “with 
the resumption of the ‘good’ old fatty diets.” 

The Minnesota scientist concludes with what amounts 
to a plea for careful reconsideration of our dietary 
habits aimed at bringing our fat consumption down 
while maintaining balanced diets. “Cook books would 
need rewriting, perhaps, and culinary skill would be 
at a higher premium than now, but Italian and Chinese 
cuisines show what can be done without dependence 
on literally ‘living off the fat of the land.’ ” 

(Federated Press) 








If lke runs 


(Continued from Page 1) 
1952 campaign manager Murray Chotiner, 
reached his neck, Nixon charted his way 
on to the ticket and the GOP accepted 
him. Many thought at the time that its 
leaders were so confident of victory they 
could even accept a handicap. 


QUESTION ARISES AGAIN: Moreover, 
as the President’s heart bulletins sounded 
more cheerful and as he golfed as usual, 
his health became less of an issue. Last 
week’s operation, however successful, in- 
stantly revived popular fears for the Pres- 
ident’s ability to weather four more years 
in the White House; 66 next October, he 
would reach an age that would make him 
the oldest President in office in history 
if he served out a second term. 

Nixon was thus certain to become a 
more significant factor in the Democratic 
campaign. There was almost certain to be 
a revival of the “dump-Nixon” movement 
by politicians who do not favor him per- 
sonally—of whom there are many in the 
GOP. 

The “business-as-usual” manner at the 
hospital seemed too well organized. The 
pro-Democratic N.Y. Post (6/11) said ed- 
itorially: 

“Those who are feverishly reaffirming 
his candidacy do not visualize him | Eisen- 
hower!] as President for the next four 
years. They are simply trying to extort 
a final political sacrifice from him to 
keep the GOP in power beyond No- 
vember.” 


COMMENT ABROAD: Overseas the Lon- 
don Daily Mail said: ‘‘The American pub- 
lic would be less perturbed if even one 
of the 13 or more doctors who attended 
the President had counseled caution or 
restraint or even said, ‘Let us see how 
the President gets along—let us not rush 
things’.” 

The London Daily Mirror said: ‘Public 
confidence in the medical opinions has 
been shaken by Saturday’s operation, and 
it will take much more than publicity 
about Ike’s golfing prowess. to convince 
them that he is fit enough for another 
term.” 

Though none would admit it, the Pres- 
ident’s obstructed intestine seemed to 
give the Democrats their first real hope 
of victory in the campaign. There were 
few other issues that could unite their 
party or rally the independent vote. 


AVE’S HAT IS IN: By a curious coinci- 
dence, while medical corpsmen were pre- 
paring the President for surgery, New 
York’s Gov. Harriman tossed an old grey 
fedora hat from the speakers’ platform to 
the floor’ of a”hotel ballroom. He was 
addressing the convention of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Un- 
ion. The fedora was a present given to 
him by the union in 1954, The gesture, 
planned months ago, was his announce- 
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ment that he was actively running for 
the Democratic nomination for the Pres- 
idency. 

He proclaimed himself a champion of 
the party’s left wing and promised to go 
to Chicago to fight for the “principles of 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman.” 
He called for a strong civil rights position 
and predicted that the Democratic Party 
“would come out of the convention a bet- 
ter party because of the fight that I and 
the men and women standing with me 
are going to put up there.” 


He assailed phrases such as “middle- 
of-the-road” and ‘‘moderation,” used to 
describe the position of both the Presi- 
dent and leading Democratic contender 
Stevenson. Harriman said they meant “a 
front for inaction.” 


MY FRIEND, THE KING: Harriman re- 
jected the suggestion of David Dubinsky, 
president of the Int'l. Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, that he withdraw from 
the race for party unity. He said he want- 
ed unity in a “liberal Democratic Party.” 

The Governor’s emergence as a “left- 
wing” candidate had been long predicted 
and on the day before his speech to the 
hatters, reporters had tried to get a com- 
mitment from him. He said he would not 
let domestic politics disturb his guest, 
former King Michael of Rumania, whom 
he introduced as his friend and a man 
“determined to protect the democratic in- 
terests of his country.” 

Harriman tossed his hat into the ring 
just as Stevenson apparently knocked Es- 
tes Kefauver out of it and announced that 
Harriman was now his chief rival. 

Harriman commented: “I’m glad to 
have the plug.” His backers said they 
didn’t know what “all the shouting” was 
about in California and belittled Steven- 
son’s 8-5 victory over Kefauver there. But 
many thought that Harriman had lost 
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Justus in Minneapolis Star 


along with Kefauver in California. 
Whether by design or not, while Harri- 
man was running “inactively,’ Kefauver 
was actively attempting to undercut Stev- 
enson in the primaries and had been mod- 
erately successful until California. Now 
the only hopeful voice still raised in Ke- 
fauver’s cause was his own. It came faint- 
ly from beneath the California landslide. 


KEFAUVER’S HOPES: Primaries are usu- 
ally next to worthless in forecasting con- 
ventions. Kefauver found that out in 1952, 
when he was the clear champion of the 
primary contests and was nonetheless 
shunted aside at the convention. To a 
man with machine support primaries are 
unnecessary. But Kefauver had nothing 
to hope for but primary victories that 
would so clearly demonstrate his vote- 
getting abilities as to bring to his banner, 
however reluctantly, those bosses who like 
& winner. 


California did not spell victory for Stev- 
enson but only defeat for Kefauver. The 
grass-roots campaigner, hand-shaker and 
anti-boss rebel blamed his defeat prin- 
cipally on the activities of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who campaigned for Stev- 
enson in the Negro districts of Los An- 
geles. Both Stevenson and Kefauver seem 
to share the same views on desegregation: 
they are for it, but would leave the “deli- 
berate speed” of its coming to the lower 
courts in the South and would bar Fed- 
eral “coercion.” Kefauver had the great 
advantage of being cordially hated by the 
segregationists and could point to Stev- 
enson’'s support from racists like Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia and former Gov. 
Millard Caldwell of Florida. 


STEVENSON’S STANDS: In earlier Cal- 
ifornia campaigning Stevenson had plain- 
ly disappointed many Negro leaders, some 
of whom openly traded Stevenson buttons 
for Kefauver coon-skin hats. Others 
threatened to bolt the party altogether. 
Nevertheless, when the primary tally 
came in, the Negro precincts of Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Oakland went to 
Stevenson by as much as 5-1. 

Although Harriman forces, guided by 
Tammany leader and national commit- 
teeman Carmine DeSapio, would have 
preferred to see Kefauver knock out Stev- 
enson, they were unquestionably grateful 
for the battering given Stevenson before 
their man tossed in his hat. Stevenson 
had been forced to straddle a dozen issues. 
His civil rights stand pleased few. His 
position against H-bomb tests appealed to 
peace forces until he watered it by indi- 
cating he would favor the tests as long 
as the Russians went on testing. It became 
meaningless when he coupled it with an 
appeal for a “cfash program” of develop- 
ing guided missiles. 


TRUMAN’S ROLE: Harriman, on the 
other hand, coming on the scene too late 
for any primary contests, would arrive in 
Chicago comparatively untouched by the 
muck of battle, championing the liberal 
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Buffalo Evening News 


“SUNSET FOR SOMEBODY” 


cause against Stevenson's moderation, and 
having at his disposal a sizeable fortune 
to support a campaign. Since Harriman 
knows he cannot win the South, he is 
under no pressure to woo it and can 
therefore take bolder positions on civil 
rights than Stevenson. 


Also reportedly in Harriman’s corner is 
perhaps the most influential man in the 
party: Harry Truman. He is to be a guest 
at Chicago, not a delegate, but few doubt- 
ed that he would be a potent factor. He 
is the living proof that the Democrats 
can win an election without the South. 
From West Germany, where he is touring, 
Truman commented briefly to the effect 
that Kefauver was out, Stevenson far 
from in. 


Stevenson has in addition to the South 
the support of most of the big labor lead- 
ers (except Dave Beck of the Teamsters 
and William Hutcheson of the Carpenters 
who are for Eisenhower.) Before the Pres- 
ident’s recent illness there were signs that 
the AFL-CIO officially would take no 
stand on the Presidency. Reportedly the 
leaders had so little hope of unseating 
President Eisenhower it seemed. unwise 
to formally mount anybody’s bandwagon. 


THE LABOR VOTE: The President’s ill- 
ness, however, so raised Democratic hopes 
that labor leaders were reported recon- 
sidering their decision. If the AFL-CIO 
leadership comes out for any candidate 
it will probably be for Stevenson. 


The significance of such a move was 
undercut somewhat by the Gallup Poll’s 
report that 56% of the nation’s trade 
unionists favor Eisenhower over Steven- 
son. If accurate, the trend would be the 
first move by labor away from the Dem- 
ocratic standard since the New Deal, In 
1952 Eisenhower polled 39% of the organ- 
ized labor vote. 


It promised to be a rough year for pros 
phets. 
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FLORIDA PROTEST HOLDS 





Alabama court rules bus jimcrow 
in Montgomery violates Constitution 


o= MONTHS to the day after the 
Montgomery Improvement Assn. was 
organized to conduct a one-day boycott 
of city buses, a three-judge Federal court 
in Alabama on June 5 ruled 2-1 that the 
bus line’s jimcrow policy violated the 
U. S. Constitution, 

The Dec. 5 boycott, resulting from the 
conviction of Mrs. Rosa Parks, Negro 
needleworker, for refusing to give up her 
bus seat to a white man, grew into a 
solid protest which is still in effect. 

City and bus line officials have refused 
to accede to MIA’s demand for first- 
come, first-served seating, courtesy to 
Negro passengers, and Negro drivers 
on predominantly Negro routes. The suit 
which resulted in the June 5 ruling was 
filed by four women members of MIA. 
The dissenting judge insisted that sep- 


arate-but-equal seating facilities were 
legal. 

In anticipation of an appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, the lower court 
gave opposing counse] two weeks to sub- 
mit suggestions on how the formal anti- 
jimcrow order should be entered and 
whether to grant a stay pending appeal. 


MONTGOMERY ONLY: A clear-cut deci- 
sion by the high court would be its first 
on city bus segregation. The formal order 
to carry out the lower court ruling will 
apply only to Montgomery buses, even 
though the state’s laws were declared 
unconstitutional. A separate court order 
based on the June § ruling is needed to 
extend it to other Alabama cities. 

MIA president Rev. King said the rul- 
ing was “a great victory for democracy 
and justice’; but, he said, the protest 


movement would continue “until it be- 
comes possible to go back to city buses 
on an integrated basis.” He added later 
that Negroes would stay off the buses at 
least until the formal court order putting 
the June 5 ruling into effect. Rev. King 
is one of 90 protest leaders under indict- 
ment for violating an old state boycott 
law originally aimed at organized labor. 
First to be tried, the 27-year-old Baptist 
minister was fined $500 and costs, He is 
on bail pending appeal. 


NAACP “OUTLAWED”: Alabama on 
June 1 forbade the NAACP from operat- 
ing in the state. Atty. Gen. John Pat- 
terson had charged the NAACP with 
helping to organize and finance the 
Montgomery protest and hired or “oth- 
erwise” paid Miss Autherine Lucy and 
Mrs, Polly Myers Hudson to seek admis- 
sion to lily-white Alabama University. 
Denying the charges, the NAACP retort- 
ed that they “appear to be efforts to 
deny the right of protest against intoler- 
able and degrading treatment of Ala- 
bama’s citizens.” 


Negroes in Birmingham have already 
organized the Christian Movement for 
Human Rights to replace the outlawed 


association. F. L. Shuttleworth, its min- 
ister president, said the new group was 
interested only in upholding “the laws 
of our land” according to the Constitu- 
tion. 

FLORIDA AND TENNESSEE: In Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., the Inter-Civic Council 
reported nearly 100% effectiveness in its 
don’t-ride-the-city-buses campaign. The 
Florida protest was organized after the 
May 20 arrest of two Negro women col- 
lege students for occupying front bus 
seats. As in Montgomery the protesters 
are demanding seating rearrangement, 
courtesy and Negro drivers. 

The NAACP in Memphis on June 5 
petitioned the Federal Court to order an 
end to jimcrow on city buses in Ten- 
nessee. Next day a cross was burned on 
the lawn of the Memphis home of O. Z. 
Evers, a Negro, who is a plaintiff in the 
NAACP suit. 
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A rude bridge 
Possibly the Governor General of 
Cyprus could broaden his mind by vis- 
iting Concord Bridge and checking up 
on what those Middlesex County ter- 
rorists started. -—Boston Globe,-June 6 








A CALL TO ORGANIZE 


“Once upon a time, more than a thousand years 
ago, there was a succession of Frankish rulers known as 
‘les rois faineants,'—the do-nothing kings. If the ac- 
complishments of Congress are no greater during the 
next few weeks than they have been for the last few 
months, this second session of the Eighty-fourth is in 
danger of going down in history as a modern American 
version of the faineants.”—(N. Y. Times lead editorial, 


May 17, 1956) 


While politiclans maneuver for position, action on 
Civil Rights, Social Security benefits, Minimum Wage 
coverage, Housing and Education languishes. 


“In the last analysis, it is the public itself that is 
basically to blame, for public apathy is what political 
slothfulness feeds upon.”—(From the same editorial.) 


Only a sustained public outcry can change this 


situation. 


In the light of this the establishment on April 7th 
of the COUNCIL FOR LEGISLATON IN THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST takes on new and significant meaning. This 
is a new organization. It is the intent of the Council to 


disseminate up-to-the-minute 


status of bills, hearings, and necessary action. 


We propose that in every Congressional district 
like-minded citizens, dedicated to a common program, 
establish chapters of the Council to make known their 
demands and to initiate campaigns. 


The Council will seek to recall the people to active 
participation in public life. It is our aim to put respect 
for the people into every ante-room of every legislature 
and make sure that from every gallery there look down 
upon the proceedings the watchful eyes of an informed 


and aroused citizenry. 


We intend no endorsement or support of any candi- 
date for public office. Whatever one’s Presidential or 
party preference, we invite the support of all for specific 


legislative objectives. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE CHAPTERS: 


NEW YORK 





Swedish-Danish 
inspired 
LOVESEAT $84.95 
PRICE INCLUDES FABRIC 
YOU SAVE $105 


Usually would sell for $189.95 


Reversible 
innerspring 
cushions, 

Wide choice 
of Finishes 
and Fabrics 


Foam rubber 
zippers, add 




















(2 cushion seat, 2 cushion back) 
cushions 


$30. Single 
cushion on seat and back 
(as illustrated). 


Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Free delivery in N.Y.C. 
Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 

Thurs. to 9 p.m. 


ACCORD 1, N. Y. 
Beautiful New Pool 


e@ Arts & Crafts @ Cocktail Hour 
@ Folk and Square Dancing 

@ All Sports @ Golf Nearby 

@ Children's Wading Poo) 

Featuring Sylvia Kahn, concert soprano 
20 min. Empire State Musical Festival 


Adults $38.50 up. Children $25 up 
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Use 


Thruway Complete Day Camp 
Exit Director: Clare Rodney. 
4 18 BBA, M.A. 
Rich & varied All Day 
Program Designed for 
(100’x200') Children of All Ages 


@ Farm Zoo 
@ Swimming Lessons 
@ Nature Study 
@ Arts & Crafts 
“As good as a sleep- 
away camp” 
Phone: Kerhonkson 8318 





“An intimate resort with “Big” hotel facilities’ 





New features this year: 


@ New sleeping units 

@ New porch-canteen 

@ Free swimming lessons 
@ Expanded day camp 
e@-Children’s dining room 


with 


Textured Tweeds: Red, Green, @ Sunday night film showings 

information on the Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Black 
and White, Brown and Beige. AND: THE SAME LOW RATES 

Wood Finishes: Blond, Walnut, 


at cooperative, 








157 East 33 St., N. Y. 16 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 


Midvale, N.J. 
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RESERVE NOW FOR A 
Wonderful Vacation 


@ Table service at all meals 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 23 


interracial 


Camp Midvale 


Terhune 5-2160 
“The camp that’s friendly 
because it’s cooperative.” 
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Crystal Lake Lodge announces a new 
exciting season of summer theatre 
with a program of 5 plays and a 
distinguished resident company and 
director. 


Jul 4 Pound on Demand 
y ™"Bedtime Story 
a double bill by Sean O’Casey 


Also internationally known song and 
dance personalities and their com- 
panies. 


July 1—Jean Murai & Company 
“Across the world in song & dance” 


9 championship clay tennis courts, 
fishing, 





Swimming, canoeing, boat- 
ing. Orch. Concerts, Folk and social 
dancing nightly by the shore of 
moonlit Crystal Lake All sports 
Excellent cuisine. Write for folder 
and map. Free weekend to tennis 
winners 
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CHESTERTOWN 3, N. Y. 


Chestertown 3830 N.Y. OL 3-1884 











peA estate near Conway, N. 
* H. For All faiths, races, 
: colors, convictions. 
Swimming, Fishing, 
Folk-Dancing, Excursions 
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CHILDREN’S CAMPS 





TIMBERLINE CAMP 





PLAY GUITAR 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY you'll play “Joe 
Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, blues and 
folk songs with rich chord harmon- 
les—even if you don't know a single 
note now! Send $3 for Guitar Method 
to LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N.Y. 25. 


FREE! “Lift Every Voice! 
The 2nd People’s Song Book” 
(98pp.—Reg. $1.25) 


1—Any ten people in a Congressional district may jointly apply for 
a charter to the Council by signing a letter to that effect. 


2—If you do not know others in your district who might join with 
you, write us and we will assist in getting a group together. 

3—The Council will send a representative to any group within the 
Metropolitan area needing assistance in setting up a chapter. 

4—For information on the Council program, fill in the coupon below. 


JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
Elev. 2300 ft. Low pollen count. 
Interracial: Boys & Girls 6-14 
Professionally trained staff. 
All sports facilities, Swimming, Farm 
Animals, Woodcraft, Painting, Cera- 
mics, Music, Folk and Square Danc- 
ing. Nature Study, Trips 
MODERATE RATES 
DIRECTORS: Dr. Sarah Reidman 
Gustafson & Elton T. Gustafson 
1066 Park Pl., B’klyn PR 2-0325 


Conferences on American Heritage, 
Religious & Civil Liberty, Peace, 
Desegregation, Labor, Cultures, 
Faiths of Different Peoples. 
Generous family-style meals. 
Room & board $5 to $7 daily. 
For full information address 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 



























Albert L. Colloms, Sec'y, 
Rm. 1500, 342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 











FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
SPEND YOUR WEEKENDS AND 
fb VACATION AT A 

wi cn GUARDIAN RESORT 


SQ) POINT _IN DEFENSE OF STALIN 


U PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION and RENEGADE KHRUSHCHEV 





Camp Kinderland 


(SYLVAN LAKE) 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y¥ 


Girls and Boys, ages 6 to 16 
2, 4, 6, 8 wk. periods available. 


[ 1 am interested in organizing a chapter. 














[) 1 would like information on the Council program 


1 am enclosing $........ as a contribution for your organizing campaign 














Moderat tes. 
z Death to Posthumous Murder @ Role of Stalin car & Gr come ogg a 
MUI: | ics ssid teas saeuehaas reas iicddedencubaaneteunieonaneaeaiel sine nels ae Peaceful Revolution @ Meaning of Khrushchevism Singing, Dancing, Dramatics. ‘ 
vase sss cr encees SIR JOHN PRATT IS RIGHT A children’s eamp. combining 
“ PGBEORS cersrsssssrcsvarsccoresscncevececeseees sadbavsicassaaasiansousssenenies Sovassescesseee soecereeseees by Fyke Farmer progressive Jewish culture 
» with interracial living. 
. blished by the Communist League 
a sassaeuiesariicee eseiceeseliie suiesiteiaidaibaecbeesin Zone... tate. eee te 
City State to sso teem &,.@. Bea Mh, Chtioen. Gatien, Men Bork 6 N. Y. Office: 1 Union Sq., W. 
| or at newsstand, «, w. corner 42n@ St. & 6th Avenue AL 35-6283 “u Y¥. ¢ 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 











ANNUAL JULY 4 ALL-NATIONS PICNIC, 
Santa Fe Park, 91st and Wolf Rd Cele- 
brate in spirit of Liberty, Equality, 
Brotherhood. Sponsored by: Chicago 
Joint Defense Committee to Defeat Smith 
Act and Midwest Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born. 





Detroit 





LABOR PRESS PICNIC, Wed., July 4th, 
Arcadia Park, Wicks Rd. off Telegraph 
Rd. STEVE NELSON, main speaker. Foods 
of many nationalities, cultural program, 
sports program, refreshments, supervi- 
sion of children. Adm. 50c for benefit of 
Daily Worker & Michigan Worker. 





New York 





CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Ave.) “THE 
GHOST GOES WEST,” June 16. Hilarious 
adventures of an amorous ghost on a 
transatlantic haunting trip, directed by 
Rene Clair. Showings: Sat. only, 8:30 and 
10 p.m. Adm: Members, $1; non-members, 
$1.25. Next week: ‘‘The Fact of America.” 





TOPICAL THEATRE presents: 2 one-act 
original plays, ‘‘The Desperados” - ‘‘The 
Jackpot.”’ Fri., Jume 22nd. 77 5th Ave. 
(15th St.) curtain 8:45 p.m. Voluntary 
contributions. Benefit: Seamen's Defense 
Comm, Against Coast Cuard Screening. 





WAS JUSTICE DONE? 
Public Meeting 
in memoriam ... 3rd anniversary death 
of the Rosenbergs—and to help free Mor- 
ton Sobell. 

Hear: VICTOR RABINOWITZ, 
Civil Liberties attorney and counsel in 
the Steve Nelson case, discuss Prof. Mal- 
colm P. Sharp's i rtant new book, 
“WAS JUSTICE DONE?” 

H 





r 













r: DAVID ALMAN, 
onal secretary of C n o Secure 
for Morton Sc ent vit 





2>w lacts in the case. 

Chairman: MILTON ZASLOW 
THURSDAY, JUNE 2ist—-8 p.m. Adelp) 
Hall, 74 5th Ave. (14 St.) A : 
ican Socialist Forum, N.Y. Donat 












SAVE THE DATE: Wed. JULY 4th, ALL 
NATIONS FESTIVAL and PICNIC at Na- 
tional Hall and Park. 65-13 38th Av., 
Woodside, L.I. There'll be food of all 
nations, Earl Robinson, Ukrainian Cho- 
rus. Dancing, games, childr program, 
Adm.: $1, children free. Tickets: Amer 
ican Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, 23 W. 26 St., N.Y. 10. MU 4- 
3457. 














VENTURE PARTY 
Saturday, June 23, 9 P.M. 
77 Fifth Ave. (15th Street) 
Refreshments - Entertainment - Music 
Free Buffet Contrib. $1. 


CLASSIFIED 


General 











FOR THE BEST PHOTO WORK order 
8 exposure film, 40c; 12 exposure film, 
65c. PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. Box 
123 G, New York 59, N. Y. 





BREAK vour New England journey at 
Carol Brown's, Putney 25, Vermont. 
AVOCA handwoven Irish tweeds, blan- 
kets. Imported Scotch tartans. Siamese 
pakomas. Cottons from India: bleeding 
Madras, handblocked Rajahs, striped Bi- 
hars. Walk out in woman's coat, man’s 
jacket, kilt. Or write. 





Resorts 





IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake 
swimming, sports, children’s counsellor. 
Adults: $42 (June $35); children $20-25. 
PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754, NYC, 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N. Y. 











A Vacation That Has Everything 
CAMEO COUNTRY CLUB, HARRIS, N.Y. 
(formerly Weingart Hotel). Tops in 
food, recreation, accommodations, enter- 
tainment. All sports; fishing, swimming. 
Children’s camp separated from adult 
area. Moderate weekly, week-end rates. 
Weingart-Pasternak met. Inexpensive 
June vacation. Phone: Monticello 571, or 
N.Y. (eves.) HY 5-9888. 





HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Tel.: Kerhonkson 8008 W. Open all year. 
$40 and $38 per week, $7.50 and $7 per 
day. 





Summer Rental 





BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS. 
Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 
Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records, 
all on premises. GE 1-0990 (NYC). 

THE CRANES, Kernhonkson, N.Y. 

Phone: Kernhonkson 8007-3 





SUMMER BUNGALOWS—All modern con- 
veniences, only one hour from N.Y., has 
both country and ocean. Reasonable rates. 
Contact Anna Friedland, Prop. Box 21, 
f 4 1, Farmingdale, New Jersey. 
Phone: FA 5-3143. 





BEDROOMS (2) with kitchen privileges, 
wash. machine, social half, priv. lake, 
sports, 7 mi. west Middletown on Rte 211. 
TWIN LAKE COLONY. Phone: CY 2-2111 
until 5 p.m.; after 5 p.m., IL 9-5869 or 
Middletown 92-4117. 








NEW: YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 














ANNOUNCEMENT 
A HI-FI RECORD GIVEN FREE when 
you visit our new er ged Hi-Fi Dept., 
featuring a complete ne of Pilot com- 
ponent parts & complete units. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13-14 Sts.) GR 
3-7819. I hour free parking or 2 tokens. 









LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 
ture at low markup. Come in and see. 
Special consideration to GUARDIAN 
readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Ave., MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ave. 
WH 8-4788 





Big bargain now in slightly used rugs! 
9x12—$15 and up. Hand hooked broad- 
loom $4.95 yd. Colorful oval hooked rugs 
too; %8°' 9x9 rubber tile 10c each. 
BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdarm Avenue 
(at 157th St.) W 17-4990 





FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
mink stoles. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing. Time to store your furs, pick- 
up service and delivery 
MAX KUPERMAN 


OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 





COMBINATION storm-screen windows. 
VERTICAL BLINDS, table pads, radia- 
tor enclosure MIRRORS, GLASS & 
MARBLE TOPS. 

JOHN KOBLICK 


238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 





SPECIAL SALE — all items 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and re- 
modelling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm 1103) CO 5-1881 





WHITE MOUNTAINS—Swimming, hik- 
ing, fishing, country dances, mountain 
climbing, touring. Good food, modern 
conveniences, reasonable rates. Children 
welcome. For details write: Mrs. J. 
Timms, Box 135, Wenthworth, N. H. 
Tel. Rockwell 4-2544. 





CANADA. Popular Lake of the Woods 
Area. Fishing, swimming, boating. Cabins 
‘ow as $20 per week. 

LAMB'S CAMP, Laclu, Ontario. 
GOING TO TANGLEWOOD CONCERTS? 
Spend the whole week-end at our place 
in the country. Congenial atmosphere, 
good food, reasonable rates. Write: The 
Shafarmans, Ghent, N.Y. 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25°. to 60% off FAMOUS 
FACTORY SHOES (men, women, chil- 
dren's.) Buy with confidence—money 
back in 7 days. 321 Church St., CA 6- 
9820. All subways to Canal St. station. 








in Yiddish and English. 


Moderate Rates ° 








CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


Special Family Plan s 


OPENING JUNE 29 





© Comfortable and restful accomodations 
© Appetizing and tasty food 
® Stimulating and exciting cultural programs 


Day Camp 





POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of first, seconds and 
closeouts from the world’s best sources. 
4% to % off list price. Dinnerware, flat- 


Ware, crystal, pewter, casseroles - and 
lots, lots more. 
108 7th Av. So. WA. 9-2666 


Daily 10-10 p.m. Sun, 1-6 p.m. 





SERVICES 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinet-storage units, alterations for 
home, .office, most reasonable. 

TEIN INTERIORS 


Ss 
250 W. 19th 8t. CH 3-8325 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 


Brooklyn GF 4-4228 





Nothing like BROADWAY CARPET’S 
thorough cleaning and safe Summer 
storage for your rugs. $7.95 for 9x12 
domestic. Call WAsh. Hts. 7-4888. 30 years 
cleaning rugs for discriminating New 
Yorkers. 1968 Amesterdam Av. 





REFINISHING, REPAIRING, 
POLISHING FURNITURE 
IN YOUR HOME 
ESTIMATES FREE 
PHONE: IN 9-6827 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees » Itemized Bills 
Prompt e@ Reliable @ Reasonable 
25212 Bleecker St. WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
(Formerly Aaron’s TV) 

CY 8-0420 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 
covered, Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice ‘Unusual plan for exceptionaily 
large receptions. Hor D'Oeuvres, turkeys, 
meat trays, etc., delivered anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Tel.: ES 3-9490. 





MARCEL PAINTING 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in 5 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 7+ 
7880 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 





39 Union Square AL 5-8160 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERIENCED 


PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50 
per hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24 hr. service. Phone: 
SU %-7378. 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice of 
woods and finishes. HI-Fi installations. 
Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. ¥. 17 MU 3-2837 





CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. llth 8t.) 





Hurry, hurry—summer’s comin’ fast .. . 





Guardian Weekend 
= WINGDALE “take. 


JUNE 29, 30, JULY 1 


© VINCENT HALLINAN 
® KUMAR GOSHAL 
@ Musical Presentation, “The Lonesome Train” 
PLUS ° 
Dancing, Swimming, Tennis, Baseball and lots more! 


Make your reservation early. 
CALL 
OR 3-3800 


= 

t 

; GUARDIAN WEEKEND, 197 E. 
» 
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I wish to make ......reservations. Enclosed $...... 


COCO reer eaters eeres 


oe a) 


$20 


incl. transp. 
send $5 deposit 


4th St., N. Y. 9 


ee ee oe ee 


LOS ANGELES 





DANIEL G. 


Noted attorney and Na 
Committee to Secure 


SAT., JUNE 30, 7 P. M. 
at the Nikabob 

875 So. Western Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





ROSENBERG-SOBELL TRIBUTE DINNER 


Honoring 


MARSHALL 


tional Co-Chairman of the 
Justice for Morton Sobell 


Auspices: 

L. A. Sobell Committee 
468 No. Western Avenue 
L. A. Hollywood 4-4725 











DINNER $10 

NEW YORK 
0-20 ‘ oo ’ 
aaesr prize modern — 
_ TRADEMARK : 






Catalogue 
on request, 
Enclose 50c. 


He 


smilow-thielle | 
NEW YORK; 856 L£0inctQuave, (tr. 6451) MU 67308 


WHITE PLAINS; 41. MAMARONECK AVE. Wa 8.4788 
FREE PARKING Open Thurs. “ti 9 pm. * Sat. "el 4 pom. 


Designed far those,with good 
taste and moderate budge!— 
the light and oiry scating—the 
warm feeling of American 
wolnut ond fine craftsmonship 
opporent in every detail—for 
timeless beauty. : ; 
Available with formica top 
for today’s carefree fiving— 
"if desired. 

Avaitobte in blonde birch. 


Interior Design & Decorator Sarvice Available : 


e 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


ED & LAWRENCE PHOTO 
Weddings and all Social Events. Child 
Portraits in your home. 

FOR PHOTO ESTIMATE 

Call WA 5-4156 or FO 5-1845 


HELP WANTED 











PROGRESSIVE JEWISH CAMP needs 
two mature male counselors. Call AL 
5-6283 





TRAVELING COMPANION 


YOUNG WOMAN in 20's wishes travelling 
partner (woman or couple) for Puerto 
Rico early part of July. Call OR 3-8102 
evenings after 11 p.m. or weekends dur- 
ing day. 








FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 





LARGE ATTRACTIVE ROOM for woman. 
Laundry, elevator. Share large kitchen. 
TV, etc. No discrimination, TR 3-4389. 


RESORTS 












Ellenville, 
Lodge New york 
Music and Charm—we have both 
Empire State Music Festival 11, 
miles away. Entertainment. Folk, 
Square & Social Dancing. Paint- 
ing, Arts & Crafts, Clay Tennis 
Courts, Golf, Fishing, All Sports. 











Y wri i 2 hours from NYC via Thruway 
| Call AL 5-6283 or, write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 3 . via Thraway 
: am ‘ ; ‘ 
y Van's pith’ % 4 ¢ Bava we om fair ~ 





PUBLIC MEETING 


“Vindication of Trotskyism— 
The Meaning of Khrushchev’s 
Revelations” 

HEAR 


MURRAY WEISS 


Editor, THE MILITANT 


Twenty-eight years of political criti- 
cism and exposure of the Kremlin 
oligarchy by the Trotskyists have 
now been vindicated by Khrushchev's 
own words. Hear @ lively, interesting 
analysis. BRIG YOUR FRIENDS 
and be prepared to participate in 
question and discussion period, for 
which ample time will be provided. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 8:30 P.M. 


ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Avenue 
(near 14th Street) 


Admission Free 


LOS ANGELES 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchel 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 















HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 


Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 





PROGE-ZSSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM. L. GOLTZ 





FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 
MOVING ® STORAGE 
EFFICIENT ® RELIABLE 


13 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Av. 





6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 











CHICAGOANS 





INSURE THAT MORTGAGE! 
FULLY PAID IN CASE OF DEATH. 
installments paid when disabled 





Patronize Guardian Advertisers 
— it helps you and us. 


LOU BLUMBERG 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. HA 17-5497 
Fire, Auto & All Other Insurance 
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iin A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
a 
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Hungarian Hand Embroidered 


Peasant Blouses : 
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: ‘ a 
S Lovely Magyar blouses in white Swiss? 
io Voile with blue, red, black or multi-> 
jocolor embroidery. Hand smockeda 
fOand hand embroidered in Hungarya 





with D.M.C. thread. Colorful, wash-o 
fp able, serviceable. 

For sports, office, party 

Mor everyday wear. Sizes $4.50 
32 to 42. Specify color 


f5and size. ppd. 





CZECH 
TEA APRONS 


Beautiful prints in polka 
dot or paisley design... 
Colorfast Washable. 


Polka dot design in choice 
of red, green or blue dots 
on white backgrounds... 
White dots on red or blue 
backgrounds. 


Paisley design in predomi- 
nantly white, red or blue 
backgrounds. 


$1.50 ppd. 


Be sure to indicate color and 
design choice. 











GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 








DURABLE ® SCORCH-PROOF ® ATTRACTIVE 


HEAVY GAUGE, PURE ALUMINUM 
COOKWARE FROM HUNGARY 


50% less than regular prices! 


NO MORE Sita atten We enniinn 
HARSH WORDS 


Dear Buying Service: 








Our Mommy told us to give 
Daddy Hungarian pots for 
Father’s Day because you said 
they were very good. 


Our Daddy washes the dishes 
in our house and he always 
says harsh words when he 
has to clean the pots because 
food is burnt on the bottom. 
But since we gave him your 
Hungarian pots he never gets 
angry and finishes twice as 
fast. 


No. 117. WATERLESS COOKER 
with COVER. 5/16" bottom. Also 
available with side handles. 


Toe GRR: weccsaesesaaee $4.95 ppd. 
B90 GE dines $5.95 ppd 
VE Uy ccapieassid $7.50 ppd 


Mommy says the pots are 
very nice to cook in because 
they are very heavy and 
spread the heat evenly and 
when she boils eggs the wa- 
ter doesn’t leave a ring in the 


pot. She also says they cost No. 101-D. WATERLESS COOKER 
: 5 16” bottom. 


WW ONS. etlucacuisérs $5.95 
in; $7.50 ppd. 
We Gt; susnasnas $9.50 ppd. 


So we want you to know 
Daddy is happy, Mommy is 
happy and we are happy be- 
cause next year we will be 
washing the pots and won’t 
have to say harsh words like 
Daddy used to. 


° Your friends, 
Winnie and Jess 


P. S. Mommy says the pots 
look very nice and make our 
kitchen bright. 


Be GS sscsvecitrvece $2.95 
2% Ga. cccccccscesecs $3.25 
eee $3.50 





S Gi cians $3.95 























No COD's 


Name 
Address 


ee ESO Cee eeeeee 





(N.Y.C. buyers add 8% sales tax) 


Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Peete SSSeeeeeeeeeeeSSeeeeseeee 
COC eee eereseeenee 


«eee Zone 


TOTAL comes 


OCC eeeeeeur see eeaeeee 


State... 


No, 176. WHISTLING TEA KETTLE 


b 2. eee $2.95 ppd. 
"22 te csessereeeene3.25 ppd. 


Seeeeeeee es ee een aneneeeee ease see eee eee 


SPECTATOR.4 
‘The book” 


Speakers at a recent Carnegie Hall meeting in behalf of scientist 
Morton Sobell, imprisoned in Alcatraz for alleged complicity with 
the Rosenbergs in an atom-spy plot, referred simply to “the book” 
when discussing John Wexley’s The Judgment of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg and its effect on charging public opinion with respect to 
the Rosenberg-Sobell Case. Following are the views of a noted 
American author on “the book”. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL recently expressed his conviction (see p. 7) 
that Morton Sobell is innocent. There are several aspects to this 
public statement that are significant: (1) it comes from a world fig- 
ure who until now has been silent on the case; (2) Russell is only the 
most recent of a series of prominent individuals who have begun to 
speak out on Sobell—men like Elmer Davis, who also has been silent 
until now. There is, in faet, a trend of new support for Sobell that is 
less than a year old. What is the cause of it? 

The answer is the appearance in the past year of a book—John 
Wexley’s The Judgment of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. I believe 
that no honest, intelligent person—however convinced initially that 
the Rosenbergs and Sobell were guilty—could read through the Wex- 
ley book without concluding either that (1) they were innocent or 
(2) their trial was so unfair, and the testimony against them so sus- 
picious, that the Rosenbergs never should have been executed, and 
that Sobell is entitled to a new trial. 


NOT OPEN TO CHALLENGE: I am not familiar with all of the lit- 
erature written about past frame-ups. I do know that some cases 
left certain areas confused, with elements of conflicting testimony 
that could not be resolved. Thus, Zola’s J’Accuse was sufficiently 
open to challenge to permit the army to bring Zola to trial. This 
is not true of the Wexley book. It is a factual exposure so well doc- 
umented from the court record, so devastating in its proof, that no 
one would dare put Wexley on trial for libel—not even Saypol, Roy 
Cohn, or Judge Kaufman, whom Wexley accuses openly of perpe- 
tration of false testimony, of cruel prejudice in violation of their 
oaths, and of calculated frame-up. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? While I am sure that most readers of NA- 
TIONAL GUARDIAN believe that the Rosenbergs were innocent 
and that Sobell is unjustly living out his sixth year of a miserable 
imprisonment, I wonder how many have read the Wexley book? 
Far too few I expect. For one thing, not a few people may have 
the feeling that they already know Sobell is innocent and so why 
read about it—or why stir old heartaches with grim reading? 

My purpose is to try and make every GUARDIAN reader under- 
stand why the Wexley book should be bought and read, The basic 
reason for my effort is simple—Sobell is in prison and the Wexley 
book can free him! 

Reading the Wexley book is a profoundly exciting experience 
in the discovery of truth. Whatever one has known already about 
the case, there is 10 and 20 times more to be learned from the in- 
tense study put into it by the author, and from the extraordinary 
qualities of his intellect that play upon the material like a hot 
searchlight. 

These are the reasons why an Elmer Davis, a Bertrand Russell, 
a reviewer for the Catholic Worker, a writer of mystery novels, a 
scholar in a political science quarterly, have now spoken up for 
Sobell’s innocence. 


A MORAL OBLIGATION: If 10 or 20 thousand new copies of the 
Wexley book were put to work, public opinion on behalf of Sobell 
would begin to swell. Wherever you know an honest, thinking man 
or woman—and they are all around us—this book will convince. 
But it has to be put into their hands. 

Prison life is a sad distortion of living for anyone; for an in- 
nocent man it is unspeakably cruel. For over 2,000 days and nights 
Sobell has suffered this. He is doomed to suffer thousands upon 
thousands more unless world public opinion, supporting the magnif- 
icent efforts of his attorneys, frees him. We who are free have a 
moral obligation to act in a small way at least for Sobell and for 
justice. —Albert Maltz 


THE JUDGMENT OF JULIUS & ETHEL ROSENBERG may be 
purchased from Cameron Associates, 100 W. 23rd St., New York 
11, N. Y., or through your bookstore. 
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Vincent and Vivian Hallinan 


cordially invite you to 


“THE PICNIC OF THE YEAR” 








on behalf of NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
SUNDAY, JULY 8, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
At the Hallinan’s, Lagunitas Rd., Ross, Marin Co. 


Adm.: Adults, $1; Children under 16, 50c; children under 5, free 
Dinner: $1 imcludes turkey, salad, dessert and coffee. 
Also on sale; hot dogs, sandwiches and cold drinks 











For information call Vivian Hallinan, Clenwood 4-8661 











